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Members of a Signal Battalion string telephone cable beside bombed bridge. This is the type of work for which the Army needed civilian volunteers 


Bell System 
Cable Splicers 
Flown to Europe 


IF YOU’RE WAITING FOR A HOME TELEPHONE we'd like te- thank you for being so patient. 


You can be sure we are doing everything we can to make the widest possible use of available equipment. 





“SEND thirty cable splicers im- 
mediately’. . . that was the gist of 
an urgent request from the Army 
shortly after the Normandy 
break-through. 

The men were needed for 
building communications lines be- 
hind the retreating Nazis. Signal 
Corps forces already there were 
doing a great job but they needed 
help — and quick! 

Many telephone men volun- 


teered for this emergency over- 


seas duty. A number were 
selected, granted leaves of ab- 
sence, given physical examina- 


tions and flown across the Atlantic. 


There are 59,000 Bell men and 
women in uniform. Practically all 
the Bell System manufacturing 
facilities are on war work. That’s 
the way we know you’d want it to 
be — even though it means wait- 


ing for home telephones. 


BFLL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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QUANTITY BUYERS 
OF 
CARBON PAPER 
ROLL PAPER 
RIBBONS 








Check the 
ele elalicls(-.Mmehi 


Burroughs 
Discount 
Purchase 

Plans 





SMALL You save 10% to 40%, 
QUANTITIES discounts on some types 
of supplies beginning with orders 
for as little as $10 worth. 


COMBINED It's easier to earn dis- 
PURCHASES counts, because they are 
based on combined purchases of 
various types of supplies; for ex- 
ample, purchases of carbon paper 
help you to earn larger discounts 
on ribbons, and vice versa. 


BRANCH If you have branches 

ORDERS or affiliates, your dis- 
count rate is established by the 
combined purchases of all branches 
of your company, and all branches 
benefit by that rate in ordering sup- 
plies from their local Burroughs office. 


FRESH You are assured fresh 
SUPPLIES supplies, without storage 
problems, because delivery of sup- 
plies is made as you need them. 
e oo « 
Send for full details, prices and 
discounts for the purchase of roll 
paper and inked ribbons for practi- 
cally all makes of business machines, 
carbon paper for every need, journal 
paper and other supplies. Call your 
local Burroughs office or write direct 
to Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 


SUPPLIES FOR 
BUSINESS MACHINES 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 

















Data on Office Employees 
To the Editor: 


We are very much interested in the 
article “Training Office Employees,” 
which appeared in the August issue of 
your magazine. We would like to place 
this article in the hands of our branch 
office cashiers, who are continually faced 
with this problem of orienting new em- 
ployees. I would like to send the article 
with a letter, and hope that you will be 
willing to give permission for us to make 
about seventy-five (75) multilith copies 
for this purpose.—C. E. Pratt, comp- 
troller, The Travelers, Hartford, Conn. 


To the Editor: 


Our executives find the articles in your 
magazine of great value, not only for 
keeping abreast of current developments, 
but for future reference use. Although 
the Library routes copies to them regu- 
larly, occasionally they would like a few 
extra copies of certain articles for their 
permanent files. 

At the present time, we are particu- 
larly interested in securing additional 
copies of the following articles appear- 
ing in the September issue of AMERICAN 
Business: “Job Evaluation for Office Em- 
ployees,” “Training Office Employees.” 

We realize that because of the paper 
shortage, and your limited print order, 
you are frequently unable to supply 
these extra copies. Therefore, we would 
appreciate very much your authorization 
to photostat these, and other such ar- 
ticles as may be requested from time to 
time. They will be distributed only 
within the organization of Safeway 
Stores, Incorporated, for reference use, 
and without profit. Proper credit will be 
given to your magazine and the author 
in each case.—I. M. Frost, library de- 
partment, Safeway Stores, Oakland, Cal. 


Messrs. Pratt AND Frost: We appre- 
ciate your telling us you liked the ar- 


(Photo Courtesy The Bakelite Corporation) 
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ticles in American Business and you 
have our permission to reprint these 
and any other articles you find of par- 
ticular interest from time to time. 


Order Pickers’ Aprons 


To the Editor: 

We would appreciate your forwarding 
a list of vendors that handle “order 
pickers’ aprons” as described in your 
November issue of American Business. 
Thank you for your cooperation in this 
matter.—E. W. Cunninouam, purchas- 
ing agent, The Condé Nast Publications, 
Inc., Greenwich, Connecticut. 


To the Editor: 

Item 1 on page 50 of the November 
issue of American Business mentioned 
order pickers’ aprons. Will you kindly 
advise us the names of concerns manu- 
facturing these aprons?—C. E. Marcie, 
purchasing agent, The Monowatt Elec- 
tric Corporation, Providence, R. I. 


Messrs, CUNNINGHAM and MarcILLe: 
The order pickers’ aprons mentioned in 
November were custom made by a tent 
and awning company and we do not 
know of any one who makes them for 
sale. We feel sure that any company 
accustomed to working in heavier ma- 
terials would be able to make a set. 


Stamping Incoming Mail 
To the Editor: 

We are wondering if you can help us 
locate a type of receiving stamp suitable 
for our needs. Incoming mail in our 
office averages about 300 pieces per day 
and we use a regular rubber stamp and 
stamp pad. This is a slow arrangement. 
However, the type of stamp operated by 
electric impulse has certain disadvan- 
tages, such as narrow feed opening, dif- 
ficulty of tripping the mechanism when 
the papers are flimsy, etc. 
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We are not interested in a clock im- 
pression showing the exact hour and 
minute the material is received—merely 
the date. If you happen to know of any 
method of improving our present ar- 
rangement, we would appreciate infor- 
mation from you.—H. H. Gearnarrt, 


American Stove Company, Lorain Divi- | 


sion, Lorain, Ohio. 


Mr. GearHart: We are sorry, but we | 


do not know of any equipment to im- 
prove upon the arrangement you now 
have in effect. If we do hear of any im- 
provements, we will let you know. 


When Employees Resign 


To the Editor: 

I want to congratulate you on the 
article in the November issue of your 
magazine, entitled, “If Key Employees 
Want to Resign.” It is sound, sensible 
and helpful. 

I think, beyond question, we are in 
for a period of shifting of jobs, par- 
ticularly by junior executives who feel 
the pressure of the necessity of improv- 
ing their position while they can, and 
who do not have the long range outlook 
older-men are likely to have——Henry H. 
Morse, vice president, Florence Stove 
Company, Gardner, Massachusetts. 


To the Editor: 

Many thanks for the stimulating and 
helpful ideas contained in your article, 
“If Key Employees Want to Resign,” 
in the November issue of AMERICAN 
Business. I have been so deeply im- 
pressed by it that I should like to 
secure fifty reprints, if they are avail- 
able, for the guidance of the top execu- 
tives of Monongahela System.—R. S. 
Soute, personnel director, Monongahela 
West Penn Public Service Company, 
Fairmont, West Virginia. 


Mr. Sovute: Due to the paper shortage 
we have discontinued making reprints of 
articles because we do not have the 
paper to spare. If you have a source 
from which you can order photostats or 
multilithed copies, you have our per- 
mission to do so. 


Stock Layouts for Offices 


To the Editor: 


We are much interested in plans for 
laying out small offices. We realize, of 
course, that an office must be tailored 
to individual needs, but if you or any 
of your readers can suggest a source 
from which we could obtain some stock 
layouts, we could probably find some- 
thing which could be adapted to our 
needs. We are particularly interested in 
the proportion of storage space to 
working space, ete—J. C. Crawrorp, 
Office manager, Appleford Paper Prod- 
ucts Ltd., Hamilton, Canada. 


Mr. Crawrorp: We are sorry not to be 
able to tell you where to obtain stock 
layouts for offices, but we do not know 
of such a source. If any of our readers 
know of one, we shall be glad to pass 
along the information. 
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MR. OFFICE MANAGER, if you 
feel that the war has brought you 
a double-double dose of office trou- 
bles—don't grow morbid! We know 


that you lack the necessary space 
and equipment for efficient opera- 
tion. But there’s a blithe gentleman 
who straightens out such office 
tangles. He’s— 


ART METAL'’S 
““MR. EXPEDITER, O.D.” 


“Doctor of Offices,” they call him, for 
his healing mission is to bring order 


ART METAL STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 








Art Metal 





"Double, double toil and trouble...” 


out of confusion. Of course, he’s 
somewhat handicapped today by lack 
of equipment that isn’t being made 
in wartime. But, even so, he has 
many a sharp idea to make war- 
snarled offices more efficient. 

Call him in! His services are free. 
Ask him for suggestions—and also 
for a copy of his helpful book, 
“Manual of Desk Drawer Layout.” 
Just call your local Art Metal branch 
or dealer, or write Art Metal Con- 
struction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Makers of 


POSTINDEX VISIBLE RECORDS 


*WABASH FILING SUPPLIES 


%a subsidiary company 


BALTIMORE CINCINNATI HARTFORD PHILADELPHIA 
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IGH spot of the year-end 
business news was the re- 
port of the Department of 
Commerce that the nation- 
al income in 1944 exceed- 
ed $159,000,000,000 com- 
pared with $148,000,000,- 
000 in 1943. That is a lot 
of business; perhaps a 
high-water mark in the 
national income for a great 
many years to come. But 
the catch, of course, is 
that $85,000,000,000 of 
the $197,000,000,000 of 
goods produced was for 
war. And one of these days 

—perhaps this year—the war will end. That is the 

sobering fact to be faced in considering the business 

outlook for 1945. Already controls are being tight- 
ened ; goods have become scarce ; the manpower short- 
age is still with us; conversion plans have been 

pigeonholed ; business activity is falling. It may be a 

tough year. But it will probably be better than we 

fear. We Americans are extremists. A few months 
ago optimism was running wild. Today pessimism is 
on the rampage. About all one can do is to hope for 

the best, but be prepared for whatever happens. In a 

war, anything can happen. 





Postwar Prices 


Some business men are losing sleep over what will 
happen to prices when controls are removed. Our 
guess is, prices will probably behave a lot better than 
we suspect, for the very simple reason the rise and 
fall of prices are pretty well controlled by economic 
law. This law was explained by Carter Field, in his 
recent biography of Bernard Baruch: “When prices 
go up, two processes set in—increased production 
and decreased consumption. The effect is a gradual 


4 


fall in prices. If prices fall too low, two processes 
will set in—decreased production, because a man will 
not continue to produce for a loss, and (2) increased 
consumption. These two forces thus tend to keep the 
normal balance.” Much of the difficulty experienced 
by NRA code authorities in setting prices for a whole 
industry was due to failure to recognize this law. 
The big idea in NRA days was to set prices high 
enough to keep the inefficient producer in business. 
On the other hand, according to a published state- 
ment of Chester Bowles, OPA is not worried about 
the high cost producers in an industry. Prices will be 
held low enough to force the high cost manufacturer 
to meet the prices of his low cost competitors. There 
will be no guaranteed profits; no umbrella over the 
head of the company which clings to antiquated pro- 
duction and distribution methods. That makes sense 
to us, even though it is going to hurt. American 
business has a tremendous modernization job ahead, 
and the smart companies will get it started in 1945— 
before the price squeeze begins to work. 


Salesmen’s Pay 


While it did not get too far last year, the unrest 
among salesmen caught on the salary stabilization 
flypaper has given the international unions, notably 
the AFL Teamsters and CIO Office and Professional 
Workers, a chance to do a real selling job on sales- 
men. Headway is being made among salesmen paid 
on a straight commission basis. Vacations with pay 
is the principal target of the union organizers. An- 
other doorway is the so-called “house business.” For 
example, the agreement between the Motor Car 
Dealers Association of San Francisco and the Auto- 
mobile Drivers and Demonstrators Union, Local 960, 
limits the “deals” made by the employer, “his general 
manager, or sales executive” upon which the sales- 
men are not entitled to a commission. The agreement 
provides that when a dealer employs four or more 
salesmen, the number of noncommissionable sales 
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shall not exceed 25 per cent of the total sales in any 
one calendar month. “Wherever any person who is 
not a member of the union is paid any commission, 
fee, honorarium, bonus, or gift for information lead- 
ing to the sale of a motor vehicle, then a full com- 
mission must be paid to the sales force of such em- 
ployer on such sale.” Looking ahead into 1945, it 
seems smart for readers employing commission sales- 
men to get some of the thorns out of their compensa- 
tion plans. Certainly the unions are going to make the 
most of any situation which presents itself. With 
government agencies advising white-collar workers to 
organize, this coming year will see expansion of 
unionization among salesmen in the lower income 
brackets. 


Sacred Cows Die Hard 


How many of the ideas we cling to in our business 
are as out of date as a World’s Fair bustle! Take 
the serial story in magazine publishing, for example. 
Many supposedly smart editors would not think of 
sending a magazine to bed without at least two “con- 
tinued in our next” stories to bring back the fickle 
newsstand buyer. Then a guy by the name of “Red” 
Motley, who publishes the American Magazine, got 
to wondering if these editors really knew what 
people liked or if they ran serials out of fright. 
He decided to find out. Eighteen months’ research 
established the fact, as “Red” expressed it to the 
Executives Club of Chicago, “that people didn’t 
want to wait a month to find out what happened 
to Nellie when she went up into that room to look 
at those etchings.” At first the editors wouldn’t be- 
lieve it. “You are wrong,” they said. “There never 
has been a mass magazine, publishing fiction, circu- 
lated successfully in large volume, without continued 
stories, so you’re wrong.” It was one of those sacred 
cows, you see, and sacred cows die hard. But “Red” 
is not Irish and redheaded for nothing—he admits it. 
He proved that even editors can make mistakes. 
When a complete novel was run in place of two serials, 
reader tests showed the twenty pages used for it were 
read by one million more pairs of eyes! We need in- 
quiring minds in business today. We are facing great 
changes. To survive and grow and prosper, new ideas, 
new viewpoints, and new approaches to old problems 
will be needed. The old answer could be wrong! 


Seniority Headache 


Employers who have labor contracts up for re- 
negotiation soon would be well advised to see that 
the new agreement leaves the back door open—or at 
least ajar—on the seniority clause. It’s going to be 
a hot potato if there ever was one. At the moment 
it is not an issue. But once layoffs and downgrading 
begin, and reconversion goes into high gear, there is 
going to be a clash of viewpoints which will shake 
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employee relations to its foundation. Unions are de- 
manding that seniority alone be the determining fac- 
tor in layoffs or demotions. Management insists skill 
and ability must also be considered if the plant is to 
be kept running. WLB had taken a middle course, 
holding layoffs were to be governed by seniority 
where employees had “equal skill and ability,” but in 
an important decision WLB has moved over toward 
labor’s position. Regional boards have been instructed 
that a worker capable of doing a particular job has 
a seniority claim, regardless of whether his skill or 
ability is equal to that of another worker. This ob- 
viously limits an employer’s position if he sets out to 
rebuild an organization for low-cost production. In 
fact, his hands are tied. So proceed carefully in ap- 
plying the seniority rule to avoid letting out valuable 
employees while keeping high-cost labor. This might 
seriously impair a company’s position in postwar 
competitive selling. Some employers are demanding 
protective clauses in new labor contracts, permitting 
the retention of a fixed percentage of exceptional em- 
ployees regardless of seniority. Management is to de- 
termine which employees are exceptional, and would 
have the benefit of employee-rating data. 


The End of a Road 


Some men look forward to spending their last 
years on the shuffleboards of Florida, waiting for 
their number to come up. Others are made of sterner 
stuff. All they ask is a job to do. They want to die, 
as die we all must, with their shoes on, fighting the 
good fight to make this a better and saner world. 
George S. Whyte was such a man. Coming to America 
from Scotland as a boy in his teens, he went to work 
in a Pennsylvania coal mine. But he was nat satisfied 
with being a miner. He wanted to be a salesman. So 
he went to school and became a stenographer. That 
was his seat at the table. By the one-step-at-a-time 
process he became salesman, manager, and the head 
of the business—the MacWhyte Company of Keno- 
sha. Busy as he was making wire rope, George 
Whyte always made time for those extracurricular 
activities which fitted his ideal of service. He was 
active in Rotary, serving as president of the Kenosha 
club and governor of his district; he was active in 
his church where, until his death, he taught in the 
church school; he was active in civic affairs, serv- 
ing as trustee and president of the Kenosha city 
council; he was active in his trade association and 
its long-time leader; and the night of his death, 
at 77 years of age, he spent as an auctioneer raising 
money to purchase Christmas gifts for hospitalized 
veterans. This last exertion was too much for his 
big, tired heart. But he died as he wanted to die— 
with his shoes on. He went all the way to the end of 
the road. He was a great guy. He leaves a great 
heritage. The heritage of serving others.—J. C. A. 
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CONSULT A DITTO 
BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
DESIGNER REGARDING 
YOUR INDIVIDUAL 
REQUIREMENTS! 
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Is Your business “‘different?’’ Good! 
Then you'll find it profitable to consult 
with a Ditto Business Systems designer. 
There’s one in your city or nearby—a 
man who knows by years of experience 
how to design and apply Ditto methods 
to fit all of the different kinds of busi- 


ness operations— 


PRODUCTION —Save up to 36 


hours getting orders into your shop! 


PURC HASING-—Get raw materials 


into your plant 10 days faster! 
PAYROLL-—AII records from one 
single writing! 

ORDER -BILLING-— Eliminate 90 
per cent of all typing! 

DITTO, Inc., 656 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago (2, Il. 
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My Hal Business 


William E. Holler, Chev- 
rolet’s famed general sales man- 
ager, came forth with one of his 
typically common-sense remarks at 
a recent meeting sponsored by 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers. Mr. Holler said, “People 
tell me we are going right through 
the roof. They say the first year 
in our industry is going to be a 
2,000,000-car year, and the second 
year is going to be 6,000,000, and 
the third 6,000,000. And yet in 
the automobile business we have 
never sold more than 4,000,000 in 
a year. I happen to be one who 
feels we have a hard sales job 
ahead of us, instead of these fan- 
tastic, over-optimistic projections 
that are being made by people who 


never sold anything.” 


Paper Wasters may wish 
they had been more conservative 
in the use of paper in 1944. We 
were astonished and amazed at the 
stack of trick Christmas cards 
some business concerns mailed out 
this holiday season. At the risk of 
seeming to be an old Scrooge, we 
plead with business to help con- 
serve paper, especially in nonessen- 
tials such as greeting cards. Some 
of the worst offenders are war 
production organizations which 
seem to think because they are in 
essential industry the rules of 
thrift and common sense do not 
apply to them. One Christmas 
card which came to our desk is 
lithographed on a sheet of 17 by 
22-inch stock with a Frenchfold 
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effect, bearing only the name of 
the company, a brief greeting, and 
a picture of an airplane we pre- 
sume this company manufactures. 


Gallup Poll turns out to be 
doctored. In the confession of none 
other than Dr. Gallup, himself, he 
admits altering the returns on his 
pre-election polls as much as 2 per 
cent. Instead of trusting the re- 
turns from his field organization, 
he gave Mr. Dewey a 2 per cent 
boost before releasing the figures. 
This turned out to be a sad mis- 
take. In some states Gallup missed 
actual results as much as 7 per 
cent. All we can say is, “Remem- 
ber the Literary Digest.” 


Wilson, Wilson, Wilson! 
Elevation of Robert Erastus Wil- 
son to the board chairmanship of 
gigantic Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) reminds us that Wilson 
seems to be an excellent name for 
top executives of big companies. 
There’s Charles Edward Wilson, 
president, General Electric Com- 
pany; Charles Erwin Wilson, 
president, General Motors; and 
Edward Foss Wilson, president, 
Wilson and Company. 


Los Angeles Merchants and 
Manufacturers Association esti- 
mates that it costs $188 per em- 
ployee for In other 
words, losing an old employee, re- 
cruiting, interviewing, hiring, and 
training a replacement bring the 
cost up to $188 per employee. We 


turnover. 


think the figure conservative. Some 
others place a higher estimate on 
this cost. But if the $188 figure is 
correct, and if we accept War 
Manpower Commission’s estimate 
that turnover in this area is 814 
per cent a month, it is obvious that 
anything in the way of better per- 
sonnel and industrial relations 
practices is certainly worth all it 
costs if it reduces turnover. 


Retail Expansion continues. 
A recent announcement tells of the 
purchase by Spiegel of the Beverly 
chain of 26 retail women’s wear 
stores in eastern, midwestern, and 
southern states. With this pur- 
chase, Spiegel, Inc. now operates 
a chain of 100 retail stores in ad- 
dition to its mail order business. 
The entire Spiegel chain was put 
together in 1944 when the com- 
pany started expanding into the 
retail store field as a supplement 
to its mail order business. 


John L. Beven, whose death 
occurred January 3, became presi- 
dent of the Illinois Central lines in 
1938. He would have been 58 next 
month. Another example of the 
tragic toll being taken of com- 
paratively young executives by 
today’s tough business problems. 
We have been urging corporation 
managements to encourage top 
executives to take more time out 
for rest and recuperation, because 
the business and industrial world 
is losing too many valuable men 
such as Mr. Beven. 
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By the clock in your office, nine sec- 
onds out of every business minute are 
disappearing into thin air. 

Nine seconds wasted in preparing to 
fill out business forms, in inserting and 
removing carbons, in following a sys- 
tem unequal to the complexity of war 
times, are costing American industry 
millions of dollars each year. 

Your business forms can be tailored 
to the times. They can function as a 
system. They can reduce confusion, 
cut down paper work, issue clear-cut 


instructions to all departments. They 
can be custom-built to your own busi- 
ness. Or they can follow grooves long 
worn too deep, as expenses mount. 


The nine companies listed below 
have long been under Moore owner- 
ship. Now they combine under the 
Moore name—forming the largest com- 
pany of its kind in the world. They 
offer you an unequaled fund of ex- 
perience for the study, design and 
printing of every business form. Here 
are consultants in your own line of 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS; ELMIRA, N. Y. 
PACIFIC MANIFOLDING BOOK CO., INC., EMERYVILLE; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
GILMAN FANFOLD CORP., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


COSBY-WIRTH MANIFOLD BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MOORE RESEARCH & SERVICE CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA. 


in Canada— Moore Business Forms, Ltd., succeeding Burt Business Forms, Ltd., Toronto; 
National Sales Book Co., Ltd., Montreal; Western Sales Book Co., Ltd., 


Winnipeg and Vancouver 

















business who speak the language of 
imagination and common sense. 


Moore Business Forms, Inc., serves 
the small wayside store, or the corpora- 
tion and its far-flung branches. It can 
put business form engineering to work 
for you now. It can stretch out each 
day’s minute to sixty seconds! For in- 
formation and a start toward greater 
business efficiency, get in touch today 
with the headquarters office. Moore 
Business Forms, Inc., Niagara Falls, 


New York. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, inc. 


ADV. 6Y N.W. AYER 
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International Harvester 
Company is among the companies 


which are going into the household 
freezer business after the war. In- 
ternational announces a line of 
freezer units and refrigerators es- 
pecially suitable for farm homes. 
Of course, International’s distribu- 
tion facilities now existing are 
superb, but whether a line sold 
principally to farmers can de- 
velop enough volume to make it 
profitable remains to be seen. 


Postwar Products are being 
announced faster than ever before, 
despite the setback received in 
postwar planning by the bad De- 
cember news from the Western 
Front. A recent announcement of 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Company 
tells about a new cleaning system 
which cleans from cellar to attic. 
In addition, the company has a 
cordless electric iron which it pro- 
poses to make and market.The iron 
draws heat from brief contact with 
a thermostat controlled safety 
base. Mectings of distributors and 
field personnel began in Chicago 
first week in January. 


Pacific Coast hotels led the 
entire country in gains on every 
phase of hotel business in Novem- 
ber, with increases in sales of 
rooms, food, and beverages. Occu- 
pancy for November was 95 per 
cent when the Navy proposed a 
plan for taking over all the city’s 
major hotels to house Navy per- 
sonnel while in the port prepara- 
tory for embarkation. While the 
hotels were alerted for the “take- 
over,” another plan was worked 
out which eliminated the need for 
taking over the hotels. 


Tax Spending is rapidly be- 
coming a national scandal, with 
nearly everybody repeating over 
and over again, “Oh, we may as 
well spend the money. If we don’t, 
the tax collector will get it any- 
way.” It is the excuse for con- 
siderable spending that is not jus- 
tified and we fear it will react 
against business in the future. 
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Certainly, the politicians are go- 
ing to make capital of tax spend- 
ing at the very first opportunity. 
Business health and _ soundness 
will increase when we stop spend- 
ing money merely to keep it from 
being paid out as taxes. It will not 
be easy to curb some of the ex- 


travagant habits we are fostering. 


Obsolete Equipment in use 
in business and industry indicates 
that we may safely expect heavy 
purchases of all manner of ‘indus- 
trial, business, mining, and railway 
equipment. For example, 48.5 per 
cent of steam locomotives on class 
one railroads are more than 28 
years old. Better than 30 per cent 
of the freight cars are more than 
25 years old. Actually, 83° per 
cent of locomotives are more than 


19 years old. 


Robert R. Updegraff, author 
of the famed story, Obvious Adams, 
well-known business counselor, 
says that six big reasons under- 
lving the promotion of men to top 
management positions are: They 
know how to manage other men; 
they know how to read what is be- 
hind the figures of the business; 
they think simply; problems never 
take them by surprise; they have 
imagination about the public ; they 


have faith in human nature. 


George A. Eastwood, presi- 
dent, Armour and Company, in 
commenting on his company’s an- 
nual report says that profits were 
but one-ninth of a cent per pound 
on the meat the company packed 
and sold during 1944. This is a 
common-sense statement and one 
which everybody can understand. 
Even the wildest government-in- 
business thimblewit will admit, we 
think, that this is a pretty slim 
margin of profit and one to which 
any business is entitled. We hope 
the company sees to it that mil- 
lions of consumers know about this 
figure. As we have stated many 
times on these pages, the aver- 
age Americano thinks that busi- 


ness earns much more than it does, 


pays its executives much more 
than it does, and somehow splits 
up a lot of profits which actually 
do not exist. 


National Conventions are 
now banned by the government to 
relieve the overburdened transpor- 
tation systems. It seems that people 
will put up with any hardship for 
the privilege of attending conven- 
tions. For a while it was thought 
that standing in line for meals in 
diners, the crowded conditions of 
stations and trains, the difficulties 
in obtaining taxicabs in large 
cities, having to stand in line to 
obtain hotel rooms, and often not 
obtaining rooms for many hours 
after registration, would discour- 
age convention attendance. But 
the more difficult conditions be- 
came, the more people wanted to 
attend conventions. Some of the 
late 1944 conventions broke all at- 


tendance records. 


Better Salesmen for the 
period after the war will be a 
necessity in many lines of business. 
The tendency to do away with 
guesswork in buying, the marked 
trend to merge, consolidate, and to 
create larger buying units and 
greater buying power, will mean 
that the old-time salesman, who 
trusted to his personality to make 
up for his lack of knowledge of his 
own business and his customers’ 
businesses, will find himself being 
kissed out of most buying office 


doors with little ceremony. 


Key Men in many organiza- 
tions are overworked, tired, and in 
none too good health. We suggest 
a checkup to see how many of 
them have been missing vacations 
since Pearl Harbor. It may be a 
good investment to hand some of 
these men an order to pack up, 
go south, southwest, or west for 
two weeks, three weeks, or a month 
of rest and overhaul. We overhaul 
motors, engine locomotives, lathes, 
drills, typewriters, punch presses, 
but many a human machine is 
badly neglected today. 











Expansion Policies 


Of 200 Companies 





Current business news is peppered with items about 


mergers, purchases, consolidations, and big plans for 


expansion. Both big and little business is ‘getting 


set’’ for the competitive period expected to follow 


war's end. This is the first of a series of studies of 


the expansion plans of many companies which will 
influence the trend of business for the next decade 





BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


LMOST the moment a business 
turns the corner and_ begins 
to pay a profit and wins recogni- 
tion as a successful enterprise, its 
owner or managers must face the 
problem of expansion and future 
growth. A business cannot long 
stand still. Either it expands and 
grows or it begins to slip. 

There are many reasons for 
this. The new business seldom 
offers its customers a complete 
line or a complete service. Con- 
stant opportunities come to a 
company with an incomplete line 
to add new products. The minute 
a company serves its original ter- 
ritory well, there come opportuni- 
ties to reach into new territories. 

But there are many more rea- 
sons. Most new companies quickly 
learn that a greater volume, a 
greater utilization of plant facili- 
ties would reduce overhead—a po- 
tent reason for expansion. 

There are personnel reasons. 
When an organization assembles 
a small staff of capable men it 
soon finds that these men cannot 
be held on the job unless they see 
opportunities for future growth. 
If they are to be retained some ex- 
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pansion policy must be articulated 
or they will leave for larger or 
more aggressive organizations. 

Each month that any business 
exists successfully brings oppor- 
tunities for greater expansion. Not 
the least of these is the oppor- 
tunity or the necessity for buying 
another business—a direct com- 
petitor, a supplier, a source of 
raw material, or a business in a 
related line. Often these oppor- 
tunities come unexpectedly and 
demand quick decisions. If a com- 
pany is unprepared to study and 
consider these expansion oppor- 
tunities quickly, it may lose many 
priceless chances to expand. These 
are but a few of the reasons why 
any successful company is forced 
to establish and adhere to some 
sound policy for expansion. 

Many a business man who es- 
tablishes a small business, with the 
idea that all he wants is a com- 
fortable living, modest profits, and 
a secure way of life, soon finds 
that his “little business” cannot 
stay little. Either it must grow or 
perish. 

Many a business is established 
with the idea of serving a small 


territory, only to find that it 
must serve a wider territory in 
order to hold down overhead, to 
obtain proper lines to sell, or to 
buy advantageously. In other cases 
a manufacturing business, starting 
with one or two lines or products, 
finds its sales costs are too high, 
and that other products must be 
added to give the salesmen higher 
unit sale opportunity or to lower 
the sales cost by spreading ex- 
pense over more items and larger 
volume. 

These are only a few reasons 
why a business must have an ex- 
pansion policy and must learn 
how to appraise and take advan- 
tage of expansion opportunities 
when presented. As soon as a busi- 
ness becomes successful, it runs 
headlong into the fact that other 
organizations in the same line are 
not successful and could profitably 
be purchased. 

For example, even a small-town 
merchant, once he has acquired a 
healthy bank balance and reputa- 
tion for able management, soon 
finds some of his competitors want 
to retire and are willing to sell out 
to him. He sees other competitors 
die, leaving businesses to heirs who 
‘annot manage the business and 
who would be glad to sell out to 
him. He must buy them or risk 
the chance of powerful or danger- 
ous competitors buying them. 

More than that, our small-town 
business man soon finds that the 
wholesalers and manufacturers 
from whom he buys are interested 
in one way or another in similar 
businesses elsewhere. Often these 
manufacturers or wholesalers have 
let these storekeepers fall into 
debt, and are looking for a way to 
salvage their (Continued on page 34) 
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Recent Mergers, Consolidations and Purchases 


of Businesses 








Purchaser or Parent Company 


Admiral Corporation 
(radios, radio-phonographs) 
Aircraft Accessories Corp. 
(hydraulic controls for aircraft) 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 


Allied Controls Co. of Cal., Ine., 
(wind and engine driven gener- 
ators) 

Kellogg Division of American 
Brake Shoe Co. 

American Car & Foundry Co. 
(railroad cards and railroad 
equipment, marine engines) 

American Home Products Corp. 
(medicines, drugs, chemicals) 


Parent organization will have 
six operatingdivisions: (1) Food. 
(2) Pharmaceutical, biologicals, 
nutritional products, and vita- 
mins. (3) Household products. 
(4) Cosmetics. (5) Packaged 
drugs. (6) Foreign. 


Wyeth International Ltd. 
formed to handle export busi- 
ness of pharmaceuticals, bio- 


logicals, nutritional products, 


and vitamins. 


American Underwriter 
(owned by John E. Dearden) 
American Windshield & 
Specialty Co. 
Automatic Products Corp. 


Leonard H. Ballif 


Bell Telephone Co. of Pa. 


b Bethlehem Steel Co. 


Bloch Brothers Tobacco Co. 


Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. 
Random House 
Harper & Brothers | 
Bowers Battery & Spark Plug Co. | 


Brewing Corp. of America 


Bullock’s-Wilshire 
(specialty store) 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 


Carrollton Mfg. Co. 
(Carlton Ware) 


Address 
3800 Cortland St., Chicago 47 
Fairfax and Funsten Road, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Ferndale 20, Mich. 


1633 Hope St., Los Angeles 15 


Rochester, N.Y 


30 Church St., New York 7 


350 Fifth Ave., New York 1 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Milford, Conn. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bethlehem, Pa. 


Wheeling, W. Va. 


| $85 Madison Ave., New York 17 


49 E. 33rd St., New York 16 


| 20 E. 57th St., New York 22 


Reading, Pa. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


3050 Wilshire, Los Angeles 5 


Elizabeth, N. J. 


Carrollton, Ohio 


Company Verged or Purchased 


Stewart Warner's refrigerator and 
range manufacturing divisions 

Besler Corporation's power brake 
division, Emeryville, Cal. 

Forging and Casting Corp. 


Champion Aviation Products Co, 


Crown Spray Gun Mfg. Co., 
Los Angeles 


J.G. Brill Co. * 


P. Duff & Sons, Ine 
gingerbread mix 


Anacin Co., Kolynos Co., 
BiSoDol Co., Larned Corp. of 
the Anacin Mfg. Co 


Kolynos Co 


export div.) 


Insurance Age-Journal, Boston 


Cutter Mfg. Co., 
Cambridge, Mass 


Majestic Radio & Television 
Corp., Chicago 

California Fiego Co. (marketers 
of caffeineless beverage) 


Keystone Telephone Co. 


(American Well & Prospecting 
Co., Corsicana, Texas 
Penn Tobacco Co. 


Grosset & Dunlap (reprint house 


Miller Wood Products Co., Berke- 
ley, Cal. (separators for battery 
industry) 

General Lead Battery Co., Durex 
Battery Co., Royal Battery 
Co., all of Paterson, N. J. 


Tip-Top Brewing Co. and Forest 
City Brewery Co., Cleveland 


I. Magnin & Co., San Francisco 
(women’s apparel & accessories) 

Poly Clene Co., Lucident Co., 

L. M. Peterson Co., Brooklyn 
(wafers and canape cups) 

Simple Simon Foods, Detroit 
(baking goods processor ) 

Holtzman’s, Inc., Meyerstown, 
Pa. (pretzels) 


Carrollton Metal Products Co. 


Remarks 


New name: 
Division. 


Major Appliances 


fo be known as Forging and 
Casting Division. 


New name: ACF-Brill Motor Co. 


Che Duff company, together with 
Harold H. Clapp, Inc., and G. 
Washington Coffee Refining 
Co. form new food division: 
American Home Foods, Ine. 

Whitehall Pharmacal Co. replaces 
these four companies; intended 
to strengthen position in pack 
aged drug field. 


Home Products International, 
Ltd., will handle export busi- 
ness of food, household, cos- 
metic and packaged drugs. Has 
following divisions: Kolynos 
Div.; Boyle-Midway Division 
(household products); Affiliat- 
ed Product Division(cosmetics) 
and Packaged Drug Division. 

The Age and the Journal were 
consolidated in 1925, 

American Windshield merged 
complete cutter line with its 
own for postwar development. 


Philadelphia was the only major 
city in U.S. with two-company 
telephone service. 


With its wholly owned subsidia- 
ries, Bloch becomes the eighth 
largest tobacco company. 


Will operate through Carlings, 
Inc., new wholly owned sub- 
sidiary. 


Burry is expanding its specialty 
baking to include oral hygiene 
products, household deodor- 
ants, cosmetics, and cleaning 
and polishing preparations. 


Will again make domestic uten- 
sils after war. 
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Recent Mergers, Consolidations and Purchases 


of Businesses 





Purchaser or Parent Company 
A. M. Castle & Co. 

(steel distributor) 
Chisholm-Ryder Co. 


(food processing equipment ) 
Commercial Controls Corp. 


Conlon Corp. (household 
washers and ironers) 


Continental Can Co. 


Continental Industries, Inc. 


Continental Products Co., Inc. 


Gardner Cowles, Jr. 


L.G.S. Spring Clutches Corp., 
subsidiary of Curtiss-Wright 
Corp. 

Robert F. Dennis, Inc. 


Doehler Die Casting Co. 


Dresser Industries, Inc. 
(10 member companies) 


d {ddress 
1132 W. Blackhawk St., 
Chicago 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


1824 5. Laramie Ave., Chicago 


100 E. 42nd St., New York 17 


345 Madison Ave., New York 17 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 


Company Merged or Purchased 
Gibbs Steel Co., Milwaukee 


New Way Canning Machinery 
Co., Hanover, Pa. 
U.S. Postal Meter Corp. 


Heating pad division of Eagle 
Electrical Mfg. Co., Long Is- 
land City, N. Y. 

Mono Service Co., Newark, N. J. 
(paper hot-drink cups) 


Cameron Can Machinery Co., 
240 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 
Owens-Lllinois Can Co. 


Braeburn Alloy Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh 

Quality Hardware and Machine 
Corp., 5849 N. Ravenswood 
(ve., Chicago 

\. B. Equipment Mfg. Co., 2133- 
19 W. Fulton St., Chicago 
(manufacturer of automotive 
equipment) 

WHOM Radio Station, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

L.G.S. Spring Clutches, Ine., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


W. C. Jeffries Co., Los Angeles 

W. B. Jarvis Co. 

International Derrick & Equip- 
ment Co., Columbus, Ohio 


Roots-Connersville Blower Corp., 
Connersville, Ind. 


Remarks 


To be known as New Way Divi- 
sion. 

Commercial’s mailroom equip- 
ment division will be known as 
the U.S. Postal Meter Div. 

First step in developing a full 
electrical household line. 


To be known as Mono Service Di- 
vision (rounds out Continen- 
tal’s line of liquid tight paper 
containers). 


New acquisition will expand com- 
pany’s production into general 
line containers. 


New name: Doehler-Jarvis Corp. 


Stacey Bros. Gas Construction Ss 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Clifford J. Dutfy & Associates Milwaukee, Wis. M. J. Fabry, Milwaukee Consolidated as Duffy & Fabry, 1°] 
(mail advertising and agency Inc. 
service) W 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co. 6060 Hamilton Ave., Detroit 2. Cheraton Cordless Electric Iron rn 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 600 5S. Michigan, Chicago 5 Pomona Pump Co., division of 
Joshua Hendy Iron Works 
— 


Fawcett Publications Co. 


Marshall Field 


Florence Stove Co. 


1501 Broadway, New York 18 


Chicago 


Gardner, Mass. 


(turbine pumps) 
C. T. Dearing Printing Company 


Frankfort (Ky.) State Journal Co. 


Louisville Gravure Co. 

Simon & Schuster, Inc., Pocket 
Books, Inc., WSAI radio sta- 
tion from Crosley Corp., Cin- 
cinnati, WJJD radio station 


Electric and gas range business of 
Cavalier Corp., Chattanooga. 








Tenn. : 
General Electric Co. Schenectady, N. Y. Ken-Rad Tube and Lamp Corp., ” 
Owensboro, Ky. pr 
General Foods Corp. 250 Park Ave., New York 71 Yuban brand coffee from Paton siz 
Corp., New York rig 
Milton A. Gordon Chicago Morris, Mann & Reilly, wholesale co 
and manufacturing firm, and f 
. rer 0} 
its handbag division 
. : pr 
Hunter Distilleries New York Wilson Distilling Co. New name: Hunter-Wilson Dis- 
tilling Co., New York, affiliated = 
with Frankfort Distillers. th. 
P. L. Jackson, Pub. Oregon Portland, Ore. KALE radio station go 
Journal _ sql 
John S. Knight, Pres., Knight Chicago Chicago Daily News Knight owns Detroit Free Press, 
Newspapers, Inc. Akron Beacon-Journal, and 
Miami Herald. inc 


(Chart continued on page 38) 
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Bottlenecks Are P eople 





We complain about office bottlenecks as if they were 
something we could not correct. But, in most cases, an 
office bottleneck is just an old-fashioned person 
who refuses to believe what modernized office equip- 
ment can do, and who thinks his way is the only way 








BY JOHN GARTH 


OT long ago an industrial en- 

gineering company was called 
in to attempt to straighten out a 
production snarl in a medium- 
sized manufacturing company. The 
company had long been famous 
for the skillful marketing of its 
products during peacetime, but 
now it had only one customer, and 
that customer was calling for more 
goods than the company could 
squeeze through its plant. 

It did not require long for the 
industrial engineers to learn what 
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was wrong. One man was holding 
up practically everything in the 
struggle to multiply production. 
He was the purchasing agent who 
was also an officer in the company, 
and had held his job for more than 
twenty years. 

This 


agent (fortunately, there are few 


particular purchasing 
others like him) prided himself on 
his trading ability. Every purchase 
was a fascinating horsetrade for 
him. And horsetrading went out of 
style in buying a few years back, 


especially since the sellers had less 
to sell than the buyers wanted to 
buy in most cases. 

He spent all his time heckling 
salesmen, haggling, making tests, 
trying to find secondary suppliers 
whose prices were lower. He liked 
to send reports to the president of 
the company, telling that the ask- 
ing price on a certain item was 
14 cents a pound when he first 
looked into the matter, but that 
he had unearthed a source of sup- 
ply—just as good, of course— 
which was now supplying the 
product for 11 cents a pound. 

Because he spent so much time 
proving to the big boss that he was 
earning his salary nine times over, 
and so much time looking for ways 
to shave prices, there simply was 
no system in his department. 
Sometimes he wrote out a purchase 
requisition, sometimes he didn’t. 
Sometimes he placed an order on 
the telephone, sometimes he used 
the regular purchase order form. 
(Continued on page 40) 


Sometimes he 
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These card files are used to record parts stocks in the various branches and are 
constantly referred to by the service department at the Detroit office of Fruehauf 





More than 60,000 parts 
and subassemblies must 
be priced and consulted 
in costing at Fruehauf 
Trailer Company. In ad- 
dition to that, branches 
maintain stocks of these 
parts which all have to 
be accounted for. How 
work has been reduced in 
handling these and other 
records is told in this 
report on modernization 





BY R. G. FRENCH 


A Cost Record Plan 
That Speeds Work 


HIS installation has been a life- 

saver,” said Clifford H. Broad, 
assistant controller of the Frue- 
hauf Trailer Company, Detroit, in 
speaking of the battery of four- 
teen rotary-type card files recently 
installed in the cost department 
of the company’s central office. 

“In fact,” Mr. Broad continued, 
“we don’t see how we could have 
handled the 
work during the recent combina- 
tion of emergencies without it. We 
were already short of office help 


unusual volume of 


and having to train new em- 
ployees. Then we began a partial 
reconversion to civilian produc- 
tion. Now we are in the midst of 
an annual 
stocks carried at all of our fifty- 
odd branches. This type of file has 


inventory of parts 


many advantages, all of which we 
appreciate. The two most im- 
portant ones to us at this time are 
its convenience and flexibility. It 
is a great timesaver because all 
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cards are almost instantly visible 
and do not have to be pulled or 
restored to the file. Several people 
can use the same file at the same 
time. Cards are mounted on seven 
segments on each wheel and the 
segments are detachable. When we 
have to use these records more 
than usual, we assign additional 
employees to the job and they take 
segments to nearby desks or tables 
while others work at the cabinets 
on remaining cards.” 

The new card record files are a 
feature of an extensive program of 
modernizing office equipment which 
has enabled Fruehauf to keep up 
the unprecedented amount of pa- 
per work involved in doing a large 
volume of war work. The program 
also includes recent preparations 
thousand 
civilian use, 


for producing several 
truck-trailers for 
which have been authorized by the 
government. 

When more modern card filing 





equipment was required, J. A 
Horvath, office manager, recom- 
mended the new rotary type of 
file. This type has now been in- 
stalled in the cost department, ser- 
vice department, accounts receiv 
able department, and approved 
for the personnel department. 

In the cost department, a sepa 
rate 4 by 6-inch card is main 
tained for approximately 60,00( 
parts and subassemblies. This cars 
provides spaces for entering 
complete record of the cost of : 
part—including material, labor 
overhead and total cost, and for 
description of the part, its sourc 
and other information. 

Almost every truck-trailer is 
custom-made job because mos 
purchasers specify certain detail 
of chassis, body, axles, brakes, an 
other 
hauling jobs. As a result, ever 


parts to suit particula 


order requires the writing an! 
duplicating of a job order whic 
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Here is the Fruehauf cost department where more than 60,000 parts and subassemblies are recorded with all needed price 
and cost information. It has brought a big saving for Fruehauf and put an end to bottlenecks in cost and inventory work 


lists all details of construction, 
and a parts list. Copies are for- 
warded to the cost department 
where clerks take the cost of in- 
dividual items from cost cards, list 
them, and have them totaled by 
adding machine operators. The 
result is the total cost of the 
truck-trailer or shipment of parts. 
Costs vary, so the differences 
between standard costs and actual 
costs are noted and summarized in 
a monthly report of variances. 
The cost record cards are also 
used in costing all inventories, in- 
cluding parts in stock at the fifty- 
odd branches. The branches take 
an annual physical inventory, list 
the quantity of each part on a 
separate tabulator card, and ship 
the cards to the central office. 
There the cards are punched, 
sorted in various ways, costed, and 
tabulated on IBM machines. This 
is a huge task, and without modern 
office equipment it would be pro- 
hibitive under existing conditions. 
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The estimating department also 
makes good use of the cost de- 
partment’s record cards, to which 
it has free access. 

Similar cost record cards for 
merly had been kept in portable 
tub files on casters. Such files oc- 
cupied about twice as much space 
and cards had to be pulled to be 
referred to. When they had to be 
returned to the files, they were 
frequently misplaced. Cards very 
soon became worn from thumbing 
and handling and many tubs were 
required, due to their limited ca- 
pacity. Each of the rotary-type 
files has a nominal capacity of 
6,000 cards, but it has been found 
to be most convenient to mount 
only about 5,000, together with 
dividers, on each wheel. 

When the new filing equipment 
was installed, new cost record 
cards were designed. In order to 
save the labor of transcribing 
some 60,000 cards, however, a hole 
was punched in the bottom of the 





old cards and they were mounted 
on the wheels of the new files and 
used until they had to be replaced 
because of normal changes over a 
period of time. 

The installation of similar card 


filing equipment in the service de- 


partment is a particularly inter- 
esting one. Each of the company 
branches formerly kept a_per- 
petual inventory of its own stock 
of parts and ordered direct from 
the factory. The perpetual inven- 
tory system had to be kept up, of 
course, which required employing 
one or more inventory clerks at 
each branch or else depending on 
other employees to maintain the 
system. Branches sometimes ran 
out of certain parts, then they 
had to keep a customer’s truck- 
trailer idle while they ordered 
them from the factory, often a 
considerable distance away. Then 
during the wartime shortage of 
materials, branch parts managers 


ordered more (Continued on page 32) 
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Lessons We Learned | 





From the War 





Out of the many baffling problems that 
war brought to the average business 
man, here are six which recurred most 
frequently to a group of managers we 
questioned. Check them against your 
own experience and see if the ideas 
here presented prove helpful to you 





UNNING a business during wartime has taxed 

the ingenuity and management ability of thou- 
sands of executives. In some organizations, war has 
been almost too much for the men in charge. So many 
problems have come cascading down upon the heads 
of management that considerable reorganization and 
remodeling have become necessary. 

For some months now, several members of the staff 
of AMERICAN Bustness have been asking management 
men a simple question, “What is the biggest lesson 
you have learned from operating a business under 
war conditions?” 

The answers have been varied. It is not surprising 
perhaps that many men admitted frankly that 
methods which seemed to work well in 1939 simply 
had to be changed and improved in the 1940's. That 
business has done as good a job as it has seems to 
surprise many commentators. To the business man, 
trained as he is to cope with new problems almost 
daily, even in peacetime, it comes as no surprise that 
many a business has been able to carry three to ten 
times the load it carried in the previous decade. 

Our questions brought no sensational answers. The 
one big thing we did learn is that business usually 
finds a solution to every problem, no matter how 
baffling or how many technical difficulties are in- 
volved. 

From the varied answers we received to the ques- 
tions, we have selected six simple ones and here 
present them as if they were answered by one man. 
Because we found enough similarity in the answers 
we combined the experience of several men in one 
answer, presenting it as if it came from one man. 
But each answer is a composite of the experiences of 
several men. 
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IME and again during the hectic days when we 


were getting into war manufacturing on a scale 


larger than we ever dreamed of, we encountered de- 
lays and errors which were the result of haphazard 
dependence on somebody to do a certain job. 

Our company is perhaps no better or no worse than 
average. We have a rather closely knit organization 
which has always worked well together. I have dis- 
covered, for example, that many people in our or- 
ganization had much influence with our purchasing 
department. If a certain department head wanted 
to deal with a certain raw material supplier, the pur- 
chasing agent was likely to “go along” with the de- 
partment head. 

There were other examples. I found that the sales 
department dominated the advertising department to 
a degree I never suspected, until the advertising de- 
partment had almost been robbed of its true function 
and responsibility. No matter what mistakes were 
made in the advertising department the blame seemed 
likely to be shifted back and forth, with the adver- 
tising department claiming that the sales department 
wanted it thus and so, and the sales department 
claiming that the advertising department had not 
‘arried out its ideas. 

I am at a loss to know how so much responsibility 
came to be divided in our business. Much of it, I sus- 
pect, went back to the time when our business was 
young, and we had bright young men, with almost 
no experience, in many departmental jobs. As heads 
of small, young departments, the original managers 
learned to lean on the old-timers. As long as they did 
this, there was a certain amount of divided responsi- 
bility. As the business grew, the department man- 
agers still leaned on certain officers for decisions. 
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They never learned, I fear, to accept full and com- 
plete responsibility. For example, we had a situation 
in our treasurer’s office. He had been one of the 
founders of the company. In the early days he was 
secretary, treasurer, office manager, purchasing 
agent, personnel director, controller. As the business 
grew, he hired men to take over these departments. 
But he never fully relinquished control and super- 
vision. With him, control and supervision meant 
making too many of the decisions. Policies he in- 
augurated years ago when our business was small 
were still being followed at the time of Pearl Harbor, 
simply because it was customary in our business. 
But Pearl Harbor brought changes. Our treasurer 
became overworked and could not supervise in detail 
as he once did. Some of our department managers 
quickly developed and grew into the necessary stature 
to take care of their departments without this super- 
vision. Others did not. We had to make costly changes 
at a time when manpower was scarce and expensive. 
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VERYBODY knows there was a time when costs 

did not matter. The idea was to get into produc- 
tion quickly. Then it was necessary to shut our eyes 
to all kinds of expenditures we would not have coun- 
tenanced prior to the war. 

In addition to this condition it is no secret that 
the tax situation has made us careless of expenses. 
We say to ourselves, “Oh well, we may as well spend 
the money this way as pay it out in taxes.” 

We are just beginning to pay for this careless 
approach to spending. We will pay dearly for it be- 
fore we educate ourselves back into the traditional 
business policy of taking care to get our money’s 
worth for every dollar spent. 

Careful checks showed that our expenses in all 
departments had increased out of proportion to the 
increase in our production. 

Take the matter of traveling expenses. Our com- 
pany has never been lavish in its expense allowances, 
and has never countenanced great expenditures for 
entertainment. Not that we were penurious. We earn 
our money the hard way, and I am not the slightest 
bit ashamed of the fact that some people sniff at 
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our policy of auditing expense accounts carefully 
and refusing to permit our men to spend lavishly. 

There are other places where our expenses have 
risen. Our employee magazine costs eight times as 
much in 1944 as it cost in 1940. I have personally 
approved many changes and improvements. But we 
have gone too far, and retrenchment is imperative. 

Going around our offices and plants I notice many 
new people. Some of these people are working for 
the first time in their lives. None of them know the 
frugal, thrifty, horse-sense economies we once prac 
ticed. To them this unwarranted extravagance is 
the accepted policy. It is going to be difficult, but 
highly necessary, to instill in their minds some of 
the plain facts about business economy before we can 


ichieve our old-time cost level. 





BOUT three months after Pearl Harbor there 


was a mecting in my office to determine how we 


could speed up production of one item, which had 
presented baffling problems. One man suggested a 
new type of tool to save time. When asked about it, 
one of the other executives said, “Oh, sure we could 
make that tool, but there are about 1,000 hours’ 
work on it.” 

I do not profess to know all the details of the job, 
but we got the tool completed in about 400 hours of 
work. Those 400 hours were consecutive, with thre 
shifts of men working around the clock. It was pre- 
viously thought that only one shift of men could 
work on such a job. The old way would have required 
125 working days to complete the job. As we did it, 
the job was completed in 17 or 18 working days. 

This and a hundred other similar experiences 
taught me that every job needs a timetable—a time- 
table which will break down every step of the job 
into hours, so there will be no needless delays while 
one department waits for another or while goods 
which are 95 per cent finished wait in storerooms for 
the remaining 5 per cent of work or materials. 

On one occasion I asked an executive to trace manu- 
facturing procedures on production of a simple item 
in our plant. It developed there were eleven steps in 
producing this item. That meant exactly eleven 








chances for delay, and the delays were from one day 
to two weeks between steps. No wonder everybody 
said it required about six weeks to put through a 
run of these items. We estimated that about 50 hours 
of actual work were consumed in the manufacture of 
a typical run (5,000) of the items. That meant 288 
working hours elapsed while we were performing 50 
hours of work, much of it on automatic or semiauto- 
matic machines. 

Today we try to set up a timetable on every job, 
but we do it, I fear, with our tongues in our cheeks. 
We do not, we tell ourselves, have the manpower to 
follow through and see to it that we live up to our 
timetables. But merely the act of setting them up 
helps some. There is ample room for improvement 
here, and manufacturing costs would, I am confident, 
decrease considerably if we were less tolerant of 


delays. 





OR the past two years we have been learning some 
costly lessons about suppliers. One lesson stands 
out. The cheapest supplier is the first to fall down 
in an emergency. By and large, we were careful about 
the quality of the materials used in our’ production. 
But we have not been careful enough about the 
people from whom we bought them. 

We have not always given our business to the low- 
est bidder. But I am now convinced we have given 
too high a percentage of our business to suppliers 
whose chief claim on our patronage was lower prices. 
A typical example comes from a costly lesson we 
learned from a service company. This is a small 
outfit, organized in the midst of the depression by 
two salesmen and two production men who took over 
a bankrupt plant. 

One of the salesmen had always serviced our busi- 
ness when he was with an old, well-established com- 
pany. About 10 years ago he came in with a story 
which seemed plausible. He and his three partners 
had taken over the plant at a very low price. The 
equipment was good (he said) and they were set up 
to operate at extremely low overhead. Prices would 
be much lower than our then current supplier, the 
company for which the salesman had worked. 
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We gave this new company our business for sev- 
eral years. It seemed its service always was bad, 
but its prices were so much lower we tolerated the 
bad service. Finally, sometime back in 1943, we tried 
to place our business elsewhere and got the shock of 
our lives when we learned no one wanted it. The 
service companies which had always seemed anxious 
to obtain our business now had more business than 
they could handle. Then our cheap supplier raised 
his prices. We could, he hinted, take it or leave it. 
We had to take it and like it. 

I learned that our patronage of this cut-price 
outfit had built for us a reputation of being chiselers 
and price-buyers. For this reason some of the sales- 
men representing the best suppliers in our territory 
had all but stopped trying to obtain our business. 
This proved to be a costly experience for us. 

So we have learned at considerable expense that 
it is often better to pay a little more than the lowest 
bidders ask. I had a list made of all the organi- 
zations whose delays were most costly to us. In 
nearly every case I found the worst service came 
from the suppliers who had originally obtained our 
business on some price appeal. 

It costs money to maintain inventories, to main- 
tain prompt, regular delivery service, and to hire 
skilled men to manage such service. That’s why the 
good suppliers often have to charge a little more. 

I have told my purchasing department to con- 
sider quality of product first, reputation of sup- 
plier second, service rendered third, and price fourth. 





N A mistaken effort to lower costs we neglected 

our salary standards during the depression. The 
result is that we came into the war with a group of 
employees who thought they were underpaid. And 
how they scurried to higher paid jobs when the 
opportunity came! 

There were weeks when we lost half the employees 
in an entire department. In an effort to maintain 
our working staff, we lost sight of the fact that an 
organization can be no better than the people who 
are responsible for its operation. As an example, 
we have had more difficulty in the past two years 
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with garnishments, with employee dishonesty, with 
petty offenses of all kinds than ever before. Any 
company executive is accustomed to a reasonable 
number of garnishments. We believe that when an 
employee’s earnings are garnisheed, the employee's 
efficiency takes a nose-dive. And we have had more 
garnishment proceedings against our employees since 
wages were higher than ever before. 

Do not ask me to explain it, but I offer this guess. 
We have failed badly to maintain employment stand- 
ards. We have hired people in the morning and had 
them report for work right after lunch. In our haste 
to build up a larger organization we pitched out all 
our carefully built employment standards and were 
content to take any type of help we could obtain. We 
sold ourselves the idea that this was the only course 
possible. Actually, we learned, better help was avail- 
able if we looked for it in the right places. 

Obviously, some loosening of standards was in- 
evitable. But we went too far. About six months 
ago we set our jaws against haphazard hiring and 
began a still hunt for employees of a higher type. 
We have been partially successful. I learned that 
our company had let itself become talked about as a 
poor place to work. A careful check-up in our neigh- 
borhood revealed the fact that people thought we 
paid low salaries. A further check revealed the fact 
that our salaries, for at least three years, have been 
as high or higher than other people pay for similar 
work. 

Because our raises and promotions were few and 
far between in the period from 1931 to 1939, neigh- 
borhood gossip had it that we were paying substand- 
ard wages and salaries. Our own people believed this. 
We have carried on a systematic campaign to correct 
this belief, first among our own employees, and second 
in the community. We have not tried any spectacular 
stunts, but ‘we have employed two competent, well- 
educated, well-dressed labor scouts to visit the 
people in our community and tell them about our 
employee needs, and to sell community leaders on 
the idea that we have a good place to work. We have 
had priests and ministers and service club officers, 
school teachers, club women, and other leaders come 
to our office and plant to see for themselves that con- 
ditions are good. Today we are getting a better type 
of employee in nearly every department. 

There’s an old law taught in economics that bad 
money drives good money out of circulation. We 
have learned to our sorrow that bad employees drive 
out good employees and tend to attract more bad 
employees. And good employees tend to attract more 
good employees. It is my ambition to conduct our 
employee relations so that our organization will de- 
serve and acquire the reputation of being the best 
place to work in the entire community. I believe such 
a reputation will be a profit-earner for us in the 
future. 
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Kk WERE not a good prospect for machine and 


equipment salesmen during the depression. Our 
management believed it was silly to buy speedier ma- 
chines when we could not keep the ones we had busy. 
In 1929 we had a well-equipped plant and office. Gen- 
erally speaking, our machines and equipment could 
have passed a rather rigid inspection. True, we had 
some machines that had been on the job a long time. 
Some of them were obsolete. 

But we were in a period when it seemed prudent 
to conserve our cash and not pile up obligations and 
commitments in the purchase of costly equipment. As 
the depression continued we learned how to make old 
equipment work, how to repair, to patch, and to com- 
promise with production costs and efficiency. 

I believe it safe to say that by 1939 at least half 
the equipment in our plant and office would have been 
replaced had conditions been more nearly normal, or 
had been more prosperous. But we took pride in the 
fact that all through the depression we kept our cash 
position healthy. This made us think that our reluc- 
tance to spend money for new machines was wise. 

That was another costly lesson. When orders be- 
gan flowing into our plant and office, many depart- 
ments simply broke down and failed to function. We 
couldn’t write factory orders and specifications fast 
enough. There were interminable delays in office 
routine. Cost figures were months behind. At one time 
we did not know within a hundred thousand dollars 
the correct value of our inventories. 

The situation was simply this: We had neglected 
to modernize our office methods until no one in our 
office was really conversant with modern methods. 
The same was true in our shops. We had improper 
or inadequate facilities for moving raw materials, 
semifinished goods, and subassemblies. 

To put it plainly, we had held dimes so close to 
our eyes during the depression that we never saw the 
dollars at arm’s length. Our policy of refusing to 
consider modernization throughout the plant and 
office cost us a fortune in profits we might have made 
had we modernized systematically and kept our costs 
down to the point where we could have reduced prices 
during the depression. 
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The somewhat amazing 
experience of merchants 
and others in collecting 
long past-due accounts. 
Now that almost every- 
body is working, many 
are glad to clean up old 
accounts by paying bills 
which are legally out- 
lawed, but which are 
still moral obligations 





BY J. B. MIKESELL 


OW is the time for all credit 

men to look in their old ledgers, 
dig up old, unpaid accounts, and 
send the delinquents a bill and a 
letter asking for payment. 

By “old accounts” we mean ac- 
counts that have long since been 
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Dollars in Past 
Due Accounts 


written off or charged to profit 
and loss. For the American people, 
now that everybody is working at 
good wages, are paying their past- 
due bills as never before. 

Many credit men are finding old 
accounts to be a veritable gold 
mine of profit. More than that, 
they are reviving customers who 
have stayed away for many years, 
perhaps paying cash elsewhere, be- 
cause of a past-due bill which kept 
them away from the business to 
which they owed the bill. 

Here is what is happening. Mer- 
chants, wholesalers, and others are 
getting in money which has been 
owing them for as long as ten 
years. The beautiful part of it is 
that the former delinquent is de- 
lighted to have the slate wiped 
clean and to be out of debt. Ameri- 
cans as a whole detest owing 
money. They want to pay their 
just bills, and do pay them when 
they have the money. Prior to 
1941 some of us just didn’t have 
the money to settle all our ac- 





counts. And just as most Ameri- 
to pay bills, most 
American business men are in- 
clined to be lenient with credit. The 
business man who hounds a debtor 


cans want 


unmercifully is the exception, not 
the rule. 

Here are a few cases which 
show how the present prosperity 
is causing many people to pay up 
long past-due accounts. For ex- 
ample: 

Up in the little town of Osage, 
Iowa, Champion and Sons, furni- 
ture dealers and undertakers, has 
been in business over thirty years. 
Back in 1931 when prices were 
low and the banks were closing, he 
buried a farmer who with his wife, 
Minnie, had lived on a farm about 
11 miles northeast of town. Minnie 
came in and ordered a fairly ex- 
pensive funeral. She paid for part 
of it at the time, but somehow a 
balance of $124 was left unpaid. 
The undertaker was not a hard 
collector, but he had sent out many 
statements on the account and had 
finally given up, and charged the 
account off to profit and _ loss. 
About a year ago, he decided to 
send out a series of letters to all 
of his old accounts and one went 
to the widow, Minnie, who was 
still out there on the farm. To his 
surprise she was one of the first 
to come in. She sat down in his 
office, opened her pocketbook and 
pulled out $124 in cash and laid 
the bills, one by one, on his desk. 
She smiled as she did so and seemed 
glad to be able to pay the bill. 
She had, no doubt, often thought 
of doing just this for the past 
thirteen years. Minnie was not the 
only one who came in. Out of fifty 
persons to whom the letters were 
sent, thirty-four came and made 
settlements and paid all, or part, 
of over $1,050 in old accounts. Not 
all the accounts were as large or 
as old as Minnie’s. Sending the 
letters cost less than $50 and the 
net result is that thirty-four of 
the furniture dealer’s customers 
are now looking him in the eye 
again. Quite a number of them 
who were afraid to come in the 
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The Patriotic and Profitable Way to make 
Your Own “Paper Money” 


VERY dollar cut out of waste motion is a whole dollar 

added to profit—and your paper work is the quick, 
easy way to make these dollars. Multigraph Simplified 
Business Methods are making thousands of dollars for 
others by savings like these: 

Invoicing in a big farm machinery corporation 20 days 

behind in spite of overtime work; now invoices up-to-date. 

Cost of writing purchase orders cut /3 for another machin- 

ery manufacturer. 

Complicated factory orders in a war plant written in 8 

minutes instead of 2 hours; production started sooner. 

Confidential reports for a beverage firm issued 2 days 

earlier; former danger of leaks eliminated. 

10 “‘necessary”’ forms reduced to 1 at Army Service Force 

depots, saving paper, time, and money. 

Better control and substantial savings in a big automotive 

plant by providing greater legibility and more copies than 

were possible with carbons. 


Multigrap 


TRAQE-MARK REE 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


If you have thought of Multigraph and Multilith as just 
machines to reproduce forms, your conception of them 
will be entirely altered when you learn how they can write 
purchase orders, invoices, factory job orders, and reports 
—identify shipments—write shipping documents and 
packing lists. 

In fact, these modern machines can do nearly all of 
your repetitive paper work faster, easier, more accurately 
and economically. 


Yes, Multigraph, Multilith and Addressograph machines 
save manpower, conserve paper, and make money—today 
and for all years to come. 


If you are the man in your company interested in seeing 
it make profits—and continue to make them under postwar 
competition—phone our local office or write the Research 
and Methods Department, Addressograph-Multigraph Cor- 
poration—Cleveland 17. Sales agencies with service and 
supply departments in all principal cities of the world. 





Multigraph, Multilith and Addressograph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
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store are now coming in and pay- 
ing cash for merchandise. And the 
dealer has an extra thousand dol- 
lars in his bank account. 

The Lutheran Hospital in Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, furnishes another 
good example of how people feel 
today about paying old debts. 
During the thirties, this hospital 
provided in its budget for a thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of charity 
work per month. 

You cannot always tell a chari- 
ty patient just by looking at him, 
so the hospital made its regular 
charges on the books and none of 
these patients were listed as chari- 
ty patients. By 1943 the hospital 
had accumulated thousands of 
dollars’ worth of old and doubtful 
accounts, many of which were 
covered by its “charity reserve.” 
In January 1944 the hospital sent 
a series of letters to one hundred 
accounts, about half of them going 
back as far as 1936 and 1937. At 
the end of thirty days it was 
pleasantly surprised to find it had 
received over $1,800 in cash from 
the list. War plant workers sent 
in money from as far away as 
Seattle and Tacoma, Washington, 
and Glendale, California, as well 
as from many other states all over 
the country. During the year 
about five hundred accounts have 
been written and nearly $10,000 
have come to life. The statute of 
limitations in Iowa is five years 
but so many people have paid on 
outlawed accounts that the hos- 
pital no longer even considers the 
age of an account in deciding 
whether to follow it up. 

You can stop in any town in 
America today, step into a store 
that has done credit business and 
the chances are the proprietor will 
be able to top any story you can 
tell him about collecting an old 
account. A mousetrap manufac- 
turer in Klemme, Iowa, wrote sev- 
eral of his old accounts last sum- 
mer. Four days after the first 
letter went out, a lady sent in 
$22.63, paying an account that 
was 10 years old! I told this to 
Dr. Christensen in Eagle Grove, 
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Iowa, and he replied, “That’s noth- 
ing! Just last week a strange ap- 
pearing man and his wife came 
into my office. The man said, ‘I 
want to pay you that bill I owe 
you.” Now I pride myself on a 
pretty good memory but for the 
life of me I could not place the 
stranger’s face. I finally had to 
ask his name. I still didn’t know 
him. It turned out that the ac- 
count was over 17 years old and 
the patient had not been in my 
office since the last treatment! I 
had completely forgotten about the 
account and charged it off as a 
loss years ago. Fortunately, I was 
able to locate it in an old ledger. 
Sure enough, he owed me $16.00. 
I believe the patient got more 
pleasure and satisfaction out of 
coming in and paying up than I 
did in receiving the money.” 

A hardware dealer over in Mo- 
nona even has this one beaten. He 
sent out some letters last spring 
and two farmers came in and paid 
bills that ran back to 1926. One 
account was for only $12, but the 
other one was for the healthy sum 
of $195. This farm prosperity is 
powerful stuff and it makes men 
do strange things. 

Even the loan and finance com- 
panies are profiting from the gen- 





eral inclination to clean the slate. 
The Carnegie Thrift and Loan 
Company, Carnegie, Pennsylvania, 
decided recently to write a series 
of letters to thirty-two of the 
oldest accounts it had on the 
books. In August of 1944 one man 
made a compromise settlement of 
$107.00 on an obligation that was 
contracted in 1931 and charged 
off as a total loss in 1932. In 
thirty days after starting the let- 
ters, sending one each week, the 
company received $901.06 in cas} 
from ten of the accounts. Th 
story is the same throughout th 
country with the banks, the whole 
sale and jobbing houses. 

Now that the people have money 
they want to pay up. The old 
saying, “His word is as good as 
his bond,” is once again an ap- 
praisal of worth and character 
that is coveted and desired. The 
impact of war has brought many 
of us back to a truer and keener 
appreciation and understanding of 
many of our old American traits 
and customs. It has always been 
smart to be honest. And it is 
heartening and reassuring to find 
that the average American, in 
spite of the cynicism engendered by 
the late depression, still believes in 
that kind of smartness. 





Good-by snow shoveling. Sarco Manufacturing Company installs hot water pipes 
under the crosswalk, with the snow-free result shown in the above illustration 
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They sought SIMPLIFICATION and 
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KARDEX «a do for you what it did for the 
PROVIDENT MUTUAL J fe /isurance Company 


At its home in Philadelphia, the 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance 
Company simplified the entire oper- 
ation of its master policy accounting 
record with this Kardex installation. 

Use of the famous Kardex “pocket” 
as an individual “home” for each of 
its 300,000 accounts enabled the 
Company to combine several related 
records in this one master control. 

The unique flexibility of Kardex 
was further demonstrated when this 
user decided to add a supplementary 
record. There was no need to estab- 
lish a “separate” file... the new cards 
were simply filed in the pockets fac- 
ing the corresponding master cards. 

Complete information about any 
account is thus always in one place. 
Reference is faster. Time and labor 
are saved in posting premiums, div- 
idends, loan and other data. 


After years of use, these vital rec- 
ords remain in clean, usable condi- 
tion . . . posted without being re- 
moved, they escape the wear and 
tear of repeated handling. 

This great life insurance institu- 


tion is one of thousands of companies 
to which Kardex has brought true 
operating efficiency. Let a Systems 
and Methods Technician bring you 
the benefit of all this experience. 
Just call our nearest Branch Office. 


REGARDING ECONOMY, Mr. Willard D. Holt, Assistant 
Secretary of Provident Mutual, says: “The cost of the Kardex 
equipment, together with the installation of the system, which re- 
quired re-writing data on 300,000 lighter weight cards, was com- 
pletely paid for through operating economies in less than five 
years, and only once was it necessary to do some minor overhauling 


at a nominal expense.” 
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“Writing by Wire” Speeds 
Business Messages 





When new management took over TelAutograph, an 
old tool of business, modernized the product and the 
sales methods, new markets were opened up and many 
new ways to serve customers were quickly developed 





BY G. L. HARRIS 


HIS is the “wartime” and the 

“post-wartime” story of a device 
as familiar to all of us as the face 
of an old friend. Every one has at 
some time or other stood in a rail- 
road terminal waiting for the ar- 
rival of a train to be announced. 
We are there to meet that train, 
to greet a stranger to our city or 
town. We know it’s a mighty fine 
thing to be met when we arrive in 
a strange place, and we want to be 
right at the entrance when the 


crowd comes off the train. 





So we take up our position in 
front of the receiving end of the 
telescribing device. Who has not 
had a thrill when the pencil writes, 
“Train No. 4 arriving on Track 17 
at 5:32,” especially if someone 
dear to us is on that train? Did 
it ever occur to you to wonder 
where the message came from? 
That it had to be written original- 


ly by some one “away out in the 
J % Jy 

yards” when the train first ap- 
peared and it was decided on which 


track it would be routed? 


Orders and shipping instructions for merchandise not stocked at the main store 
are telescribed by John Leslie Paper Company to warehouse for quick shipping 
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Telescribing, or writing by wire, 
is not new. But the application or 
usage has advanced so far over 
the simple early uses that telescrib- 
ing today as compared to early 
telescribing is as the B-29 com- 
pared to the biplane of World 
War I. The many ways in which 
telescribing has helped in the war 
production program, and the ways 
it is now ready to fit into peace- 
time progress make a fascinating 
story. 

Much of the modern potentiality 
of telescribing is due to the vision 
and organizing ability of the 
present management of TelAuto- 
graph Corporation which took 
over the company in 1938, at a 
time when it was “comparatively 
dormant.” Between 1938 and to- 
day, the management constantly 
developed and improved the uses 
of TelAutograph. It reasoned that 
no matter how good a product 
may be, it has to be of practical 
value. And its practical value must 
be explained and sold to potential 
users. 

The new management gathered 
together a staff that did a major 
job of research, finding new uses 
for our old familiar railroad sta- 
tion friend. They studied every 
detail of the operation of offices 
and factories of every type—public 
utilities, manufacturing plants, 
service organizations, hospitals, 
hotels, life insurance companies. 
They proved to themselves and 
then to these companies what 
telescribing could do for them. 

Simultaneously, Walter Vieh 
was bringing together and train- 
ing a sales organization capable of 
presenting telescribing service to 
the business men of the nation. 
This training meant nothing less 
than a complete and thorough 
knowledge of the business organi- 
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Paper-Work 


New booklet explains Mimeograph 
method of producing simplified, 


systematized factory paper-work. 


Over a period of years we have made a science 
of developing paper-work plans that control, 
speed and systematize factory functions. 


This production-control paper-work, based 
on theuse of Mimeograph* stencil duplication, 
offers immediate and lasting efficiency in- 
creases to every type and size of industry. It 
has proved itself over and over again against 
the stern demands of war production. 





We have set the whole story down for you 
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Send for information on how to 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. S-145, 720 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6 


Send me a free copy of the booklet, 
Send me a free copy of the booklet, 


your Production-Controt 


in our new booklet, ““PRODUCTION-CON- 
TROL PAPER-WORK.”’ If you want to cut 
manufac turing costs by getting jobs i into pro- 
duction sooner and by preventing errors and 
delays, send for your copy now. 


As you read the booklet, keep in mind that 
the Mimeogr aph paper-work system for fac- 
tories is a flexible one that can be precisely 
adjusted to fit the specific needs of your plant. 

P.S.—If you face a contract termination 
problem soon, our booklet, “THE A B C of 
CONTRACT TERMINATION,” will also be 
extremely helpful to you. It gives a complete and 
practical method of handling the paper-work 
involved, illustrates sample forms. Mail the 
coupon below for either booklet—or both. 

A. B. Dick Company, Chicago 


Mimeograph duplicator 


~~, *Mimeograph is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 


“Production-Control Paper-Work” 
“The ABC of Contract Termination” 
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In Bristol-Myers testing laboratories samples are tested and the results are 
instantly telescribed back to the production department which sent the samples 


zation and operation of every type 
and kind of business. This train- 
ing is continuous and never the 
same for two months in succession. 
As business methods improve, tele- 
scribing representatives are kept 
constantly up to date. 

At Charlestown, Indiana, a gov- 
ernment ordnance plant is en- 
gaged in powder bag loading. The 
plant covers almost sixteen square 
miles. Production operations are 
extremely hazardous, since they 
involve the handling of high ex- 
plosive powder. Departments are 
widely scattered for safety. By 
telescribing alone they are able to 
achieve split-second coordination. 

For example, stocks of powder, 
shipped in from other plants, are 
housed in igloos—176 of them, lo- 
cated 700 feet apart. Once powder 
is taken from an igloo for de- 
livery to a loading line, it can 
never be returned for restorage. 
This means that exact amounts of 
powder must arrive at the loading 
lines at exact times to avoid waste 
and prevent production delays. 
Telescribing furnishes the instan- 
taneous information that accom- 
plishes this result. 

In Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
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faster service for customers of 
Consumers Power Company is 
made possible by telescribing in the 
contract and information depart- 
ment, the credit department, and 
the accounting department. Infor- 
mation for waiting customers is re- 
quested by a written message which 
appears at the receiving end simul- 
taneously with its being written 
by the sender. Clerks at the re- 
ceiving stations see the messages 
and in many cases locate the cus- 
tomer’s account before the com- 
plete message is actually written. 

In Fort Wayne, Indiana, home 
of the Lincoln National Life In- 
surance Company, an application 
for life insurance is received from 
one of its agents—anywhere in 
the country. That same day the 
policy is issued, because the appli- 
cation has been telescribed to the 
(where _ possible 
previous applications have been 
received and rejected), to the ac- 
counting department, and to the 


index section 


underwriting department. Every 
possible question is cleared up, in 
writing, before the policy is issued. 
Lincoln National formerly used 
messengers, telephone, and more 
messengers. Yet policies didn’t go 





out the same day the applications 
were received. 

In New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Company each move- 
ment of an application, through 
the steps leading to issuing a 
policy, is reported instantly and 
simultaneously to the point of des- 
tination and to the control desk. 

In the Curtiss-Wright Propeller 
Plant in Indianapolis an hour-to- 
hour check is made—in writing— 
on all factors affecting the rate of 
production. The maintenance de- 
partment flashes vital data to ma- 
chine repairmen stationed around 
the huge plant, telling them details 
of every breakdown of machinery. 

At the Colonial Radio Corpora- 
tion in Buffalo, when a shortage 
of some material develops in the 
plant, minutes are precious if 
Colonial’s production of vitally 
needed radio equipment is not to 
be delayed. During these times of 
emergency, messages must be 
quickly relayed and it has been 
found that telephone communica- 
tions are often inadequate—lines 
are busy, or the person called is 
out. Besides, misunderstandings 
arise from oral communications. 
The five TelAutograph telescribers 
Colonial now has in constant 
operation were the solution. 

In the Pittsfield works of Gen- 
eral Electric, dispatching, manu- 
facturing, accumulation, and ship- 
ping are directed in writing by 
telescribers. The recipient in any 
department doesn’t need to be at 
his station when the message ar- 
rives, because the message remains 
on the TelAutograph receiver. And 
the relief to heavily burdened tele- 
phone lines has been tremendous. 

In Toronto, when there is a 
blackout, a hand reaches for a 
pencil of steel, writes on a steel 
plate (that’s telescribing) and 
within a matter of seconds 50,000 
lights which had dotted Toronto’s 
575 miles of streets melt into the 
darkness of the night. 

In the Toronto General Hos- 
pital the diet kitchen receives 
about eight hundred orders before 
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How well do you know 
your own business? 


THIS Suey CAN SAVE YOU 
TIME AND MONEY! 
Don’t mistake our meaning. We don’t pretend to know 
more about your business than you do. But it is our 
business to know that part of your business which 
is concerned with systems. 
If your business requires that you handle money and 
keep records ... if the decisions you make are based 
on facts and figures . . . the chances are that this 


National fact-finding survey will save you both man- 
hours and money! 


You are under no obligation 

The size or nature of your business doesn’t matter. 
Without obligation to you, an experienced National 
representative will analyze your method of inventory 
control; the way you handle your payroll, your ac- 
counts receivable, your distribution of sales and costs. 

After his analysis, he will make detailed recom- 
mendations as to how you can strengthen any weak 
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points in your present system. Check the National 
System he recommends in every possible way. Plan 
no further action unless you can see a definite saving 
in both time and money. There is no obligation. 


Why not call the National representative today? 
His number is in the phone book. National Accounting- 
Bookkeeping Machines are available through priorities. 


SPECIAL TO MERCHANTS Without cost or obligation 
a retail specialist from National will be glad to make a survey 
of your system for handling store transactions and records. He 
can give you practical suggestions on how toget the best possible 
use out of the National Cash Registers you have now. Ask for 
this sales-proved assistance today! 


CASH REGISTERS * ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO. 
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each nourishment period, three 
times a day. Imagine the delay if 
ten floor stations continuously try 
to get diet orders through the 
switchboard. And picture the diet 
kitchen receiving the orders by 
phone, and writing them as they 
are dictated. But there’s no con- 
fusion, for the orders are trans- 
mitted in writing via TelAuto- 
graph. Special orders are always 
charged to the right patient. Most 
important, the right order goes to 
the right patient every time. 

Washington’s Hotel Statler has 
1,000 rooms, and during peak 
periods there is often one guest 
arrival and one departure every 
minute. Details of caring for 
guests, receiving their messages, 
handling service orders, getting 
vacant rooms ready for new guests 
are controlled by _ telescribing. 
There’s a TelAutograph instru- 
ment in every linen closet. The 
room clerk, valet, laundry, house- 
keeper, bell captain, engineer, and 
key clerk all have receiving sta- 
tions and some have sending sta- 
tions as well. 

You’ve often listened to a tele- 
phone conversation in an office. 


Almest invariably it consists of 
repetition, of spelling out numbers 
and words and names. So many 
things distract, so many noises in- 
terrupt. This is even more true in 
a factory where machine and man- 
made noises make understanding 
difficult. An incorrect figure, a mis- 
understood word can mean _ the 
difference between profit and loss ; 
between a filled order and an un- 
filled order. 

On this fact alone TelAutograph 
telescribing has built a strong case 

-its case for tomorrow in a peace- 
time, competitive, order-filling 
world. Take the normal procedure 
involved in filling an order, from 
goods usually “on the shelf.” Your 
customer wants the material, ob- 
viously, so he phones or mails his 
order. 

Any industrial engineer will tell 
you that if he wants to create for 
himself a reputation for doing 
things more efficiently, he goes 
first to the order department. This 
is what he usually finds: The writ- 
ten or phoned order goes first to 
the order interpreter who trans- 
lates the customer’s order into the 
numbers and trade names of the 





products. Next, to the credit de- 
partment; then to the stock rec- 
ords; and finally, to the order 
writing department where your 
own order, invoice, and shipping 
ticket are written, if you have one 
of these modern “one-writing” or- 
der systems. 

By this time hours have elapsed. 
Days, more likely. And your cus- 
tomer is still far from getting the 
goods he possibly wants urgently. 
If you can climinate only one 
operation in your order filling rou- 
tine, if you can do this and insure 
accuracy at the same time, you are 
far more than “one up” on your 
competitors. 

In simple English, if you can 
telescribe instructions to your 
stock room, to your shipping de- 
partment, or to any of the people 
involved in filling the order, one at 
a time, or all of them simultaneous- 
ly, you’re well on the way to hold- 
ing and satisfying your hard won 
customers. That’s just what tele- 
scribing can do, and that’s what 
Walter Viech, president of Tel- 
Autograph Corporation, intends 
to make a common English noun— 
the word “telescribing.” 





Carson's Shows “Goods to Come’ in Sixteen Windows 


PROMOTION event which is 

currently attracting much at- 
tention in Chicago is a display 
of the products of fifty-two well- 
known manufacturers in sixteen 
windows of the big State Street de- 
partment store of Carson Pirie 
Scott and Company, one of the 
oldest and best-known stores in 
Chicago. 

Heralded in full-page advertise- 
ments, the event is promoted by 
listing all the manufacturers whose 
products, while not on sale at the 
moment, will be available when war 
production schedules are met. 

The copy announcing the dis- 
play reads, “Not a picture... not 
a reasonable facsimile... but the 
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real thing, on exhibit with more 
than sixty fascinating appliances 
in Carson’s sixteen window dis- 
plays. They’re strictly show pieces 
on parade...a preview of what 
to expect when the go-ahead signal 
is given. Gleaming, sparkling, and 
as alluring as the day they made 
their debut ... and to all outward 
appearances looking very much as 
we knew them in 741... designed 
for service, convenience, and with 
the stamina they’ve proved beyond 
all doubt they had. Make a date 
to view these mechanical wonders. 
Visions of what the war bonds 
you’re buying now will buy later.” 

Following this is a complete 
list of all the manufacturers co- 


operating in the event, with brief 
descriptions of the products they 
make. Some of the better known 
manufacturers whose products are 
displayed are: Bissell Carpet 
Sweeper Company, Hoover Com- 
pany, Hamilton Beach Company, 
Hurley Machine Company, Hobart 
Manufacturing Company, General 
Electric Company, Chicago Flexi- 
ble Shaft Company, Frigidaire Di- 
vision of General Motors Corpora- 
tion, McGraw Electric Company, 
Manning, Bowman and Company. 
Maytag Company, Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and White Sewing Machine 
Company. Carson’s is also display- 
ing its brand of cooking utensils. 
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7 BOOKING QUANTITY ORDERS - 

eal for delivery in the order received! Artkraft’s* planning department is 
again cooperating in the designing of the requirements of America’s 

an leading merchandisers. Quick delivery is foreseen, especially to cus- 

ur tomers ordering the same signs as before the war. Artkraft’s* new 

= policy foregoes the manufacture of individual signs so that our entire 

ole time and attention may be devoted to the interests of quantity buyers. 

at A modern research laboratory, manned by the most brilliant technical 

~" staff ever assembled within the industry, advanced engineering prac- 

id tices, expanded production facilities, and mass production methods 

- which we have applied in our war production will result in an even finer 

on product and heretofore unequalled savings for our customers. 

le- 

, Artkraft’s* exclusive features include Porcel-M-Bos’d letters (raised 

“4 right out of the heavy sheet steel background by patented process, and 

el- 75 per cent more attractive and readable); 999/1000 per cent perfect 

ids neon (actual average record); and Galv-Weld frame construction (no 

= rust, no vibration); together with, of course, 10-year guaranteed porce- 
lain enamel. 

During the past quarter century we have served such leading merchan- 

disers as J. C. Penney Co., Shell Oil, A & P Food Stores, Western Auto 
oo Stores, Frigidaire, Marathon Oil, U.S. Tires, Pittsburgh Paint, Ford 

Hopkins Drugs, White Auto Stores, American Stores, Westinghouse, 

Lowe Bros. Paints, Skelly Oil, Nash-Kelvinator, Belk Stores, Ely & 
i$ Walker, Ford, Empire Super Markets, National Refining, Mid-Conti- 

nent Petroleum, Delco-Heat, and many others. 

Consult Artkraft* now on any sign problem without obligation. Mr. L. R. 
rief Zeamans, Eastern Sales Manager, or Mr. E. B. Tiffany, Western Sales 
hev Manager, will arrange personal calls where desired. 
ywn , 
are The World's Largest Manufacturer 
det ° 
a of All Types of Signs 
ny, 

. % 
art THE ARTKRAFT* SIGN COMPANY 
ot BISHOP & KIBBY STS., LIMA, OHIO, U.S. A. 
eX1- 
Di- | THIS COUPON FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 
ra- 1 —_— eee eee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
ny, | THE ARTKRAFT* SIGN COMPANY 

c | Bishop & Kibby Sts., Lima, Ohio, U. S. A. 
my. l (J We believe that Artkraft* signs fit into our post-war merchandising plans 
use l and would appreciate receiving full information and literature. 
om *Trademarks Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. I (0 You may have one of your representatives call upon us. 
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Poll Shows How 
Courtesy Pays 





Readers show great interest in voting on most courte- 
ous airline, hotel and railroad and most hospitable, 
friendly city. New tabulation of results to be published 
in the February issue. Use coupon at bottom of page 





HE day before he died President 

Beven of the Illinois Central 
Lines sent in his vote on the most 
courteous hotel and most hos- 
pitable city, not being able to vote 
on a railroad, because of his con- 
nection with the Illinois Central. 
While we consider his vote confi- 
dential, it is interesting to note 
that he voted for a small city on 
the Illinois Central and a small 
hotel, too. 

The president of one of the best 
known silver companies votes for 
a big railroad, a big airline, a 
large city, but selects as the most 
hospitable hotel a little Ohio inn 
which we had difficulty in finding 
on the map. 

And so it goes. Our readers are 
showing much interest in the 
Courtesy Poll which we suggested 
in the October 1944 issue. The first 
results of the poll were published 
in December, with the Missouri 
Pacific leading the railroads, the 
St. Louis Statler and the Muehle- 
bach, Kansas City, tied for first 
place as the friendliest, most cour- 
teous hotels, and Kansas City 
selected as the most hospitable 
city, with St. Louis close behind. 

Since then many more votes have 
been received, with the eastern 
railroads making a better showing 
than in the earlier voting, several 
different cities mentioned, and a 
number of hotels included which 
did not appear on the earlier list. 
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As an example of the care with 
which subscribers are making their 
votes, here’s one from a subscriber 
in a small California city. He 
votes for the Southern Pacific, for 
San Francisco, United Ai$rlines, 
and selects a Washington, D.C. 
hotel as his choice for the most 
hospitable hotel in his experience. 
A Philadelphian selects the Balti- 
more and Ohio, Tampa, Florida, 
Pan American Airlines, and Tam- 
pa Terrace Hotel; while a New 
Yorker thinks Denver is the most 
hospitable city, New York Central 
has the most courteous employees 
of any railroad, The Drake at 
Chicago is the most hospitable 


hotel and American Airlines has 
the most courteous aid travel. 

Some of our subscribers seem 
rather good in the practice of 
courtesy themselves. For example, 
there’s P. E. Askey, methods en- 
gineer, St. Louis Public Service 
Company, who told about meeting 
two soldiers on a B and O train 
entering St. Louis. One soldier 
was en route to San Diego, the 
other to San Antonio. As they 
both had an all-day layover in 
St. Louis, he invited them to his 
home for dinner. 

At dinner, the soldier en route 
to San Antonio discovered he had 
lost his ticket. A search was made 
of the train, and the lost ticket 
was reported to the Pullman rep- 
resentative and to the B and O 
representative. Then the soldier 
encountered a Missouri Pacific 
passenger representative named 
Schulde who was much interested 
and who investigated the loss, 
made a report of it, and issued a 
new ticket without charge, ena- 





Voting Coupon for Courtesy Poll 





Editor, American Business 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 


Count my vote as follows: 
Most hospitable city. . 
Most courteous railroad 
Most courteous airline. 
Most hospitable hotel. 
Name... 


Address . 





(Attach this to your letterhead and mail) 
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bling the soldier to proceed on to 
San Antonio. Mr. Askey comments, 
“The very friendly way in which 
Mr. Schulde assisted this soldier 
made three strong boosters for 
the Missouri Pacific.” We have a 
suspicion that patrons who en- 
counter Mr. Askey come away 
singing the praises of his com- 
pany, too. 

That courtesy is a cash asset 
to any hotel, railroad, airline, or 
city is shown time and again in 
the letters which accompanied some 
of the votes. Many voters men- 
tioned some unusual act of cour- 
tesy which happened months or 
years ago and ever since they have 
been going out of their way to 
boost the city or organization 
where the act of courtesy was en- 
countered. 

One reader suggested that we 
ask for votes on the most discour- 
teous organizations and gave us 
his choice for the railroad having 
the most discourteous employees. 
We searched the votes of all other 
readers and found that not one 
vote was cast for this railroad as 
having courteous employees. It is 
a big, important railroad, too. 

Another subscriber suggests 
that we ask for readers to submit 
a blacklist of discourteous organi- 
zations, but we feel this would be 
less constructive than the present 
plan of doing honor to the most 
courteous organizations. 

A hotel man whose house was 
high on our list of hotels states 
that the December issue, listing his 
house as one of the most courteous 
and hospitable, was passed 
through the entire organization, 
with everybody happy and proud 
of the recognition. 

And the president of a great 
railroad writes, “We are passing 
this report around to various 
members of our organization in 
the belief that it will serve as an 
inspiration for redoubling our ef- 





forts and perhaps in due time we 
can pass the Missouri Pacific.” 


Handshake from home! 


To men getting ready to fight and die, a day 
can be an awfully long time, a year seems like a 
century. Millions of men have been overseas so long 
they almost forget what normal living is like! So 
every letter means more than you can imagine— 
a handshake from home, a sign that somebody 
remembers, evidence that a good world still exists 
... Write often, to everybody you know overseas. 
And write V-Mail. 


Ordinary mail may take months. There 
would not be planes enough if everybody tried 
to use Airmail . . . So V-Mail is the only way 
most men overseas can get letters fast and fresh! 
Photographed on film strips, millions of V-Mail 
letters can be flown on one plane; reproduced 
over there, delivered fast, fresh and personal. 

AlwaysuseV-Mail forms, available everywhere. 
Or ask for a sample packet of six, with our 
compliments. Address below .. . 


EY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO. 


For readers who forgot to vote BO Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


last month, we are publishing an- | 





: of Metered Mail, world’s largest Manufacturers of Postage Meters, “ 
other coupon on the opposite page. | Print postage for business mail... now devoted to war production. 
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A Cost Record Plan That Speeds Work 


(Continued from page 15) 


parts than they actually needed, 
and to keep reordering the same 
parts in case of delays. As a re- 
sult, one branch might be waiting 
for critical parts to come from 
the factory at a time when a near- 
by branch had an excess stock of 
that very part. 

To overcome this condition, the 
company recently established five 
area control offices in the branch 
offices in key cities to control the 
parts inventories of the branches. 
Each office controls and maintains 
a perpetual inventory of the parts 
stocks in seven to eleven branches 
in its area. It orders replacement 
stocks for them as required. 

In setting up this system, two 
rotary-type card files were in- 
stalled at each area control office 
and three at the factory service 
department. 

Cards are arranged in part- 
number order, there being a sepa- 
rate card for each part number. 
{ach area control card shows for 
each branch in the area the name 
and number of the part, its bin 
location, maximum, minimum, and 
excess stocks, average usage, or- 
ders, receipts, 
transfers, and scrap, and inven- 


disbursements, 
tories and corrections. It also 
shows area maximum, minimum, 
and excess stocks, average usage 
by months for two years, average 
annual usage for four years, and 
other information. 

In order to provide so much in- 
formation, a special card, 81/4 by 5 
inches in size, ruled on both sides, 
was prepared and a color scheme 
adopted for making entries. Thus, 
black is for disbursements, purple 


for orders, blue for receipts, green 
for transfers and scrap, and red 


for inventories and corrections. 
The color scheme is printed on the 
bottom of every card as well as 
in a written procedure to keep 
mistakes at a minimum. 

The factory service department 
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uses a card of the same size on 
which to maintain a perpetual in- 
ventory of its orders from the 
factory and disbursements from 
the warehouse. It uses a similar 
card of different color as an area 
excess stock record. It does not 
maintain a perpetual inventory of 
area or branch parts stocks. 
Thus, the factory service de- 
partment knows which areas have 
excess stocks of certain parts, and 
each area has a similar record for 
its branches. Before placing an 
order for parts for one of its 
office _ first 


checks its records to see whether 


branches, the area 
some other branch has an excess 
of such parts. If so, it orders the 
parts from the branch instead of 
from the factory. In case none of 
its branches has an excess of that 
part, the area orders from the 
factory and the factory, in turn, 
checks its records to learn whether 
some other area has an excess. If 
so, it orders that area to ship the 
parts, and so on. Each area re- 
ports excess stocks every thirty 
days. 

“This plan has enabled us to 
level out our inventory and to ef- 
fect major savings in materials 
and labor, at the same time giving 
our customers better — service,” 
E. W. Stock, director of service, 
said. “Suppose, for example, a 
branch in the Atlanta area runs 
out of a given part. Formerly, it 
would have wired Detroit and 
stock would have been shipped 
from here, with considerable de- 
lay due to distance. Now, that 
branch wires or phones Atlanta 
and chances are the Atlanta con- 
trol office will be able to have the 
part rushed from a nearby branch 
which has an excess of the part. 
That not only effects a saving for 
us but it also affords better service 
for our customers. 

“Formerly, we had fifty or more 
people spending all or most of 


their time maintaining the branch 
inventory records which were none 
too dependable. Now we have 
twelve people maintaining the in- 
ventory records for all branches 
and the records are thoroughly 
dependable. There is also consider- 
ably less labor, handling, and cler- 
ical work at the central office be- 
between 


cause of the transfers 


areas and branches.” 

The card record installation in 
the accounts receivable department, 
under the jurisdiction of W. B. 
Plate, assistant treasurer, is un- 
usual in that its only use is to 
provide a convenient record of 
customers’ names, home office ad- 
dresses, and the branches in their 
Many 
constantly on the go from city to 
city but have home office addresses 


territories. truckers are 


to which their bills are to be sent. 
Consequently, an invoice may be 
the Fruehauf-At- 
lanta branch for repairs made on 
John Doe’s trailer there. Doe’s 
home office address is Chicago and 
he should be billed there through 
the Fruehauf-Chicago branch. The 
accounts ledgers are 
grouped by branches and, as there 
are many John Does, there may 
be some doubt as to just which 
John Doe this is and where his 
bill should be sent. 

This problem developed several 
years ago when the ledgers were 
arranged by branches. To meet it, 
home office 
prepared and filed in cardboard 
boxes. Scores of these small box 
files were kept on a shelf and one 
girl spent a fourth or more of her 
time thumbing through the files in 
search of proper addresses. She 
would have to get up and go to the 
shelf each time, of course. Then 
if she had to look up both “Abel” 
and “Zachary,” she had to walk 
from one end of the shelf to the 
other to do so. 

Now, all of the cards are kept 


received from 


receivable 


address cards were 
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in two rotary-type files, one for 
each of two zones. The girl doesn’t 
have to move out of her chair to 
look up any customer’s home office 
address ; she doesn’t have to thumb 
through a box to find the right 
card, and cards don’t become worn 
and soiled from thumbing. 

When the rotary-type files were 
installed in other departments, the 
personnel department was quick 
to see their advantages and J. C. 
Young, director of personnel, con- 
vinced the management that just 
one of the filing cabinets would 
effect an immense saving in his 
department and would enable the 
department to give quicker and 
better service in many ways. 

This department maintains all 
employment and seniority records, 
of course, and receives an average 
of forty telephone calls daily from 
other departments asking about 
employees’ records of one kind or 
another, to say nothing of scores 
of employees who come in per- 
sonally. At present, the records are 
kept in seven “blind” filing cabinets 
and two of the “visible” type. In 
order to look up any information 
in them, it is necessary to open a 
drawer and thumb through the 
file. Then, Mr. Young said, about 
nine out of ten ask a second ques- 
tion after the first has been an- 
swered, necessitating another trip 
to the file. 

All records now kept in the nine 
filing cabinets are to be trans- 
ferred to one rotary-type file which 
will be stationed beside an informa- 
tion clerk’s desk where she can 
refer to it quickly without getting 
out of her chair. The card which 
was being designed at the time this 
was written will be 8 by 5 inches 
in size and will include a complete 
employment record, seniority rec- 
ord, and clock card record, com- 
bined with a unit rating system. 
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A Lag turned into a LEAD! 


Back in 1940, this machine parts 
manufacturer was prompt as a parson 
at a wedding —prided itself on meeting 
shipping dates on the dot. But when war 
orders piled up, plans and production 
went off the beam. The company had to 
turn out four times as much in half 
the time... never had less than 450 active 
orders, requiring a total of more than 
5,000 operations. Expediters went nuts 
trying to expedite... the kinks got worse 

. and the prime contractor couldn't 
deliver aircraft engines on schedule. 


Ar that point, the company called 
in a McBee man... who studied the 
problem, came up with a practical solu- 
tion—put in Keysort and other McBee 
products which now give: 1) automatic 


THE McBEE 


order release only if machines, tools, 
and materials are available, 2) specific 
scheduling and dispatching of orders, 
3) coordinated flow of materials and 
tools, 4) a daily report of rejects, scrap, 
and rework by seven major causes, 5) 
weekly report of machine-load by the 
43 machine centers, with the percentage 
of efficiency, and 6) a daily progress 
report of each order by operations. 

Now shipping schedules are met— 
on time... idle machine hours elim- 
inated ... expense due to unnecessary 
machine set up wiped out.. .and their 
clerical costs did not increase, despite 
a great increase in volume! 

Possibly McBee can help you too. 
Just call—or write—any of the forty 
McBee offices . . . today! 


COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. . . Offices in principal cities 
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Expansion Policies of 200 Companies 


(Continued from page 10) 


threatened losses by putting the 
business into more capable hands. 

The same principles exist in all 
lines of business. Almost every 
successful business enterprise is 
constantly offered opportunities 
to buy other businesses. These op- 
portunities often offer a chance to 
acquire additional volume quickly, 
to acquire lists of new customers, 
to acquire valuable properties, 
processes, patents, or personnel. 
There are still other reasons to buy 
out a competitor or a business in 
a related line. It may get rid of 
dangerous and ruinous price com- 
petition. It may get rid of the 
“one too many” competitors try- 
ing to divide a limited amount of 
business. Or, it may add the one 
item needed to complete a line. 

There is a constant pressure 
for every small company to be- 
come larger. Many trends in busi- 
ness today, although not new, are 
constantly becoming more pro- 
nounced, and offer tremendous 
pressure to force the small com- 
pany to grow rapidly or give up 
the race. 

For example, it is no secret that 
overhead costs are continually 
rising. The small company with a 
short line could once travel sales- 
men and operate profitably with a 
few items. Now it finds taxes, 
higher wages, higher costs, and 
the cost of administering govern- 
mental regulations are so great 
that a volume which once insured 
a handsome profit is no longer 
enough to bring the company to 
the break-even point, much less a 
profit. 

The tendency for all customers 
to concentrate on buying from as 
few suppliers as possible forces 
many companies to expand their 
lines. In selling many of our great 
department stores and syndicate 
stores, the greatest hazard is get- 
ting the first order. These organi- 
zations think twice before they 
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make a new buying connection, 
preferring to buy from established 
sources as far as possible. Thus 
a “one item” supplier is often be- 
hind the eight ball if his competi- 
tor has several items to sell. 

In many industries there are 
too many companies fighting for 
a limited share of the available 
volume. In such cases, it is often 
wise to buy up one or more of the 
competing organizations and con- 
solidate the business in fewer and 
stronger hands. The newspaper 
field is a good example which shows 
the forces that operate against 
more but smaller units serving the 
same community. Advertisers, par- 
ticularly the department stores, 
welcome mergers in this field which 
enables them to reach more people 
with one medium. Des Moines 
where one publishing enterprise 
serves the entire community is an 
example. New York is another city 
where mergers have caused the 


disappearance of several papers, 


such as the Globe, Mail, and the 
merger of the Herald with the 
Tribune, and the two Worlds with 
the Telegram. 

Many people think the great 
motivating force in mergers is the 
overweening ambition of one man 
to control an industry. This is 
seldom the reason behind mergers. 
Frequently a merger is as neces- 
sary as a shotgun wedding and 
business men who know the facts 
are often aware that a merger was 
consummated to save one or both 
enterprises from the sheriff. Dur- 
ing great periods of expansion, 
such as the country enjoyed in 
the late twenties when merging 
became almost a mania, one strong 
motivating force was the possi- 
bility of great profits to the pro- 
moters of mergers. These profits 
come from the sale of securities 
or from commissions incident to 
selling one business to another. 
But even without the powerful 


motivation of profit from the sale 
of securities, which seems to be 
almost wholly absent today, still 
mergers continue. 

Today some businesses with prof- 
its which put them in confiscatory 
tax brackets are buying less prof- 
itable businesses for tax purposes. 
This factor is perhaps temporary 
and may disappear if the tax 
laws are made more equitable. 
Each new merger, each new an- 
nouncement of one business being 
purchased by another means a 
different reason when the inside 
facts are known. 

The fact is, many business or- 
ganizations are simply forced to 
expand, even though the owners 
would prefer to operate their busi- 
ness more simply and dodge the 
headaches almost invariably asso- 
ciated with the merger of two or 
more companies. 


v Take a recent case: Grosset 


& Dunlap, well-known popular 
publishers of reprint books, was 
offered for sale. The story is that 
Marshall Field, publisher of New 
York’s strange daily, known as 
PM, and of the recently estab- 
lished Chicago Sun, wanted to buy 
the business. Other groups long 
established in the publishing busi- 
ness did not want Mr. Field, 
whom they considered an inexperi- 
enced outsider, in the business. A 
combination of Random House, 
Book-of-the-Month Club, and the 
old-established Harper & Brothers 
was quickly formed to take over 
Grosset & Dunlap. All these com- 
panies had a direct interest in the 
continuation of Grosset & Dun- 
lap’s policies along established 
lines. Perhaps they were not es- 
pecially anxious to expand in this 
direction, but to protect their 
volume of higher priced books and 
the resulting profits from reprints, 
it must have seemed imperative 
that they control the leading pur- 
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veyor of low-priced books in the 
reprint field. 

In any study of expansion poli- 
cies it becomes necessary to exam- 
ine in considerable detail the ex- 
pansion policies behind the largest 
companies in different fields. Merg- 
ing one company with another, the 
purchase of competing or related 
companies, and the assembly of 
several different companies to form 
one big combine have played a 
tremendous part in the building of 
our great enterprises. 

Without mergers, purchases, 
or consolidation, United States 
Steel, General Motors, General 
Foods, American Writing Paper, 
DuPont, Chrysler, General Elec- 
tric, and International Harvester 
would scarcely exist in their pres- 
ent commanding positions. But we 
need not stop with a consideration 
of these giants. Many smaller 
companies, some of which are 
scarcely known to the general 
public, are the result of many 
mergers or purchases of other 
companies. 

Borg-Warner is a good ex- 
ample with its 26 units only a 
few of which are widely known to 
the public at large. Reynolds 
Metals Company is another ex- 
ample of a fairly young company 
which has grown large and great 
in a short time through the acquisi- 
tion of a group of companies which 
include Fulton Sylphon Company, 
Richmond Radiator Company, 
Robertshaw Thermostat Company, 
Grayson Heat Control, Ltd., 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company, 
and the American Thermometer 
Company. 

As World War II went into its 
fifth year, it became evident that 
many companies were interested 
in acquiring other companies, and 
for almost as many different rea- 
sons as there were companies. One 
company wanted to buy another 
company to take up slack which 
would result from cessation of war 
contracts. Another company had 
manufacturing facilities but no es- 
tablished brands or customers in 
a given field. Another company 
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FRIDEN 
Automatic Dial and Keyboard Clearance 


Assures 


@ PERFECT ACCURACY 
@ INCREASED FIGURE OUTPUT 


@ MINIMUM OPERATOR EFFORT 


HERE’S PROOF IN THE WORDS OF A FRIDEN USER... 
“I actually work thousands of problems without ever hav- 
ing to clear the dials or the keyboards. For on my new 
Fridén Calculator they are Cleared Automatically, without 
effort or even thought on my part. There is absolutely 
no chance for uncleared dials or keyboards from pre- 
vious problems to cause errors. 

I can tell by the increased amount of work I turn out and 
by its perfect accuracy...as well as by how much better 
I feel at the end of the day...this one Fridén Feature is 
worth its weight in gold to me.” 

Telephone or write your local Fridén Representative or 
the Home Office in San Leandro, California for complete 
information regarding these Calculators which are avail- 
able, when applications for delivery have been approved 
by the War Production Board. 


FRIDEN Mechanical and Instructional Service is avail- 
able in approximately 250 Company controlled Sales 
Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A.« SALES AND SERVICE THROUCHOUT THE WORLD 
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needed new products to round out 
a line in which it had been forced 
to enter during the war. Still 
other companies needed to buy 
other companies to obtain manage- 
ment, skill, and experience. And so 
on and on for a thousand reasons. 
Each new merger and cach new 
purchase sect in motion similar ac- 
tions by other companies. 

Typical of the need for expan- 
sion is the case of Admiral Cor- 
poration which, before the war, 
was a rapidly growing Chicago 
manufacturer of radio receivers. 
Starting in the worst part of the 
depression, this company turned 
out a low-priced radio receiver 
sold largely through chain jewel- 
ers, mail order houses, automobile 
accessory and tire stores. It grew 
rapidly, and by the time the Japs 
hit Pearl Harbor was a growing 
factor in the radio industry. War 
contracts for all manner of radio 
and electronic devices forced rapid 
expansion, which meant one of two 
things: either expand the lines 
which could be sold to civilians 
after war’s end, or enter a period 
of rapid contraction. 

It is never easy to dismantle 
part of a business and still keep 
going. So Admiral decided to 
enter the radio field in a bigger 
way than ever before. But many 
of the giants in radio had other 
things to sell which offered deal- 
ers an opportunity to carry a more 
complete line under one brand. 
There was Crosley, an important 
factor in radio, with its lines of 
refrigerators, washing and ironing 
machines to attract dealers. There 
was General Electric with its tre- 
mendous lines of all kinds of radio 
and household appliances; West- 
inghouse with its long lines of 
appliances in addition to radio 
receivers and Philco with multiple 
lines besides radio. So it was but 
natural for Admiral to attempt 
to offer its dealers more than 
radio receivers. Consequently, one 
of the company’s first moves in 
postwar planning was the purchase 
of Stewart-Warner’s refrigerator 
and electric range division. 
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Rising selling costs, difficulties 
in obtaining better outlets, the 
need for better locations, the need 
for experienced personnel, chang- 
ing trends in business, style 
changes, changes in buying habits, 
and the action of competitors are 
but a few of the additional reasons 
why organizations are forced to 
expand by buying other companies. 

When the good road movement 
threatened to bring better stores 
within reach of virtually every 
consumer in the United States, the 
mail order houses saw the possible 
leveling off of the mail order busi- 
ness. They began to open stores. 
Sears Roebuck, as usual, was one 
of the first to act. It began to 
build stores of its own, but did not 
hesitate established 
store and gradually convert it 
into a Sears unit. A case of this 
kind was the purchase of the famed 
old Becker and Ryan _ popular 
price department store at Chi- 
cago’s famed intersection of 63rd 
and Halsted streets. Another 
store was taken over in New 
Orleans when Sears wanted to 
open up that market. 

Jewel Tea Company, with its 
own brands of specialty food pro- 
ducts and its house-to-house dis- 
tribution, had a big plant capable 
of handling greater volume. It 
decided to move into the retail 
store field to expand its operations. 
Establishing new retail stores car- 
ries many hazards. Jewel, despite 
all its food merchandising success, 
was not experienced in operating 
retail stores so one of its first steps 
in establishing itself in retail store 


to buy an 


operations was the purchase of the 


Chicago units of the Piggly- 
Wiggly chain and converting them 
into Jewel stores. 

Other mail order houses are buy- 
ing retail stores today. Both 
Chicago Mail Order, now chang- 
ing its name to Aldens, and 
Spiegel are buying retail stores 
as a part of postwar expansion. 

When depression hit these 
United States and~capital goods 
became all but impossible to sell, 
many companies in this field felt 


the need for supply lines or con- 
sumer goods as part of their lines 
so that depressions of the future 
would not find them all but out 
of business. Seasonal variation is 
another reason which forces some 
companies to expand, to buy into 
other lines so that the “feast-or- 
famine” phase of their business 
may be changed into a more steady 
diet of year-round volume. Thus 
we find the reason for one of the 
simplest combinations in business, 
coal and ice—coal to sell in winter, 
ice to sell in summer. 

Another reason for mergers is 
the overexpansion that often fol- 
lows a rapidly growing field. Take 
tires, for example. Almost all the 
big tire companies grew bigger by 
taking over smaller companies. At 
one time the American scene was 
literally cluttered with men pro- 
moting tire factories. All of them 
seemed to have wonderful profit- 
making possibilities, and a nation 
gorged with liberty bonds seemed 
eager to turn these bonds into 
stocks in tire factories. The spec- 
tacular growth of the automobile 
business and the large profits of 
some of the pioneer rubber com- 
panies led many established com- 
panies into the tire business. 

As the bonanza period in tire 
building ended, many of these 
companies went to the wall or were 
threatened with bankruptcy. The 
natural thing was for strong com- 
panies to take over the weaker 
ones, especially those which had 
valuable brands, some good out- 
lets, or some consumer acceptance. 
Look at the field today. United 
States, Firestone, Good year, Good- 
rich, known as the big four, have 
taken over many other smaller 
companies. For example, B. F. 
Goodrich owns the former Miller, 
Diamond, Hood, and Brunswick 
companies. The former famed Fisk 
tire business is a division of United 
States Rubber Company which has 
also taken over many other rubber 
companies in various fields. 

It is apparent that no business 
‘an hope to remain strong without 
some kind of sound expansion 
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policy. Either it must maintain a 
continuous search for new prod- 
ucts, constantly expand the terri- 
tory which it serves, add new lines, 
or buy other businesses. All these 
policies are in effect in some com- 
panies. Other companies seem con- 
tent (and successful) in expand- 
ing simply by increasing consump- 
tion. Coca-Cola and Wrigley are 
excellent examples of companies 
which seem able to grow without 
adding different products. They 
have definite expansion policies 
and have enjoyed healthy growth. 

Other compnnics have been suc- 
ecssful in buying rivals, competi- 
tors, or companies in related lines 
when expansion is desirable or 
Remington Rand is a 
good example of a great business 
created by the acquisition of a 
number of companies in related 
lines. This company is the out- 
growth of a card index system. It 
set up a sound expansion policy 
end bkevev to acquire strong com- 
panics which manufactured other 
iter-s for use in offices. The idea at 
first, we believe, was to lower sales 
costs, reduce manufacturing costs, 
and to offer business a more com- 
plete line. 

The present Remington Rand 
Inc. grew out of a business founded 
by James H. Rand, Sr., incor- 
porated in 1895 as the Rand 
Ledger Company. From 1898 to 
1920 it was known as The Rand 
Company. In 1915 James H. 
Rand, Jr., organized the Rand 
Systems Corporation which was 
known later as Zenith Equipment, 
Inc., and again as the American 
Kardex Company. 

In 1925 these two businesses 
were unified under one manage- 
ment and one corporation as the 
Rand Kardex Company. Later the 
same year the famed Library Bu- 
reau came into the organization 
which was then called Rand Kar- 
dex Bureau, Inc. 

Two years later, Rand Kardex 
Bureau, Remington Typewriter 
Company, and the Dalton Adding 
Machine Company were consoli- 
dated under one management and 


necessary. 
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the name betame Remington Rand | 
Inc. Since that time the company | 
has acquired: 
Baker-Vawter 
The Safe-Cabinet Company 
F. W. Wentworth and Company 
Remington Noiseless Typewriter 


Company 


Corporation 
Kalamazoo Loose 
Company 


Leaf Binder 


Lineatime Manufacturing Com- 
pany 

Powers Accounting Machine 

Company : 

But these acquisitions have been | 
by no means the company’s only 
It has expanded into | 
other fields and into new products | 


expansion. 


through a constant program of 
research, experiment, and develop- 
ment. Almost every addition to the 
company’s growth was for special 
the basic 
create a_ strong, 

which 


business with many of its major 


reasons, one being to 

aggressive or- 
. 

supply 


ganization could 


administrative tools. Each new ad- 
dition brought special advantages, 
such as well-known names, special- 
ized equipment, and highly skilled 
For 


Remington typewriters came into 


manpower. example, when 
the picture there came with it a 
financial genius named B. L. Win- | 
chell, one-time president of Rock | 
Island Lines. Mr. Winchell devoted | 
most of his time and talents to | 
financial problems resulting from 
the company’s rapid expansion, | 
and was unquestionably one of the | 
corporation’s most valued assets. | 

A study of the lists accompany- 
ing this article reveals that while 
there are of mergers, 
purchases and consolidations oc- 
curring right now, there is little 
available evidence to show that we 
are in a period of gigantic mergers. 

The majority of the mergers 


a number 


and purchases listed in the chart 
accompanying this story are fair- | 
ly small operations. But there are 
enough of the larger operations to 
show that the big companies are 
still on the lookout for smaller 
businesses which can be absorbed. 
The Pepsodent case is an example. 


Lever Brothers was glad to buy | 





lin proud of both my 


MARCHANT 


CALCULATOR 
and my POSTING BILLER 





‘Marvelous!’ cries the boss as he 
watches me run both my Marchant 
and my billing machine that re- 
cords the answers from the Mar- 
chant! 

‘‘Marchant, you see, is the only cal- 
culator that brings the handy short- 
cut called ‘Internal Audit’. 

“The posting is done in a way that 
automatically proves the correctness 
of both calculating and posting. . 
and it eliminates all need of re- cal- 
culating for proof! 

“Do you wonder that 

Marchant and I rate 
compliments!” 
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because of its 


SMOOTHLY-FLOWING MECHANISM 


The Marchant- -pioneered system of 
continuously- -flowing dials. No po 
and Stop, no shock or jar in opera. 
tion! It's the reason why Masthane 


calculates faster. 
= lower a wd has longer life 








Deliveries according to WPB schedule. 
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MARCHANT | 

SULENT-SPEFO ELECTRIC 
SeeeULATORS 














Marchant Calc salailig Machine Company 
Home Office: Oakland 8, California, U.S. A. 


SALES AGENCIES AND MANUFACTURER'S 
SERVICE STATIONS GIVE SERVICE EVERY WHERE | 
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(Continued from page 12) 





Recent Mergers, Consolidations and Purchases 


of Businesses 





Purchaser or Parent Company 


James Lees and Sons Co 
(woolens) 

Lever Brothers Co. 

Jay Levine Associates 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 


Liberty Magazine, Inc. 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co. 


Lily-Tulip Cup Corp. 


Look Magazine 
(see also: Gardner Cowles, Jr.) | 
John J. Louis 
(director of 5. C. Johnson & 
Son, Racine) 


Macfadden Publications, Inc. 
R. H. Macy & Co. 
Macy 


H. y & Co.'s affiliate 
Davison-Paxon Co. 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 


R. 


Monsanto Chemical Co. 


Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., Inc. 





Morse Boulger Destructor Co. 


McAleer Manufacturing Co 
(automotive polishing composi- | 


tions, pyrotechnics) 
McKesson & Robbins 


MeMillan Book Co. 
National Distillers Products 


Corp. 


New York Times 
Olin Corp. 


Oliver Farm Equipment Co. 
Peoria Journal-Transcript 
John H. Perry 


Pet Milk Company 

Pettingell & Fenton 
(advertising agency) 

Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter Co. | 


Columbia Chemical Div. of 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Portable Lamp & Equipment Co. | 


Poultry Tribune 


Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 3 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Chicago 


| 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17 
| New York City 


| Bridgeport, Conn. 
| Syracuse, N. Y. 


| 120 Broadway, New York 


| New York 
| East Alton, III. 


Address 


Bridgeport, Pa. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


New York 


Pepsodent Co., Chicago 


| Paramet Chemical Corp., 


Company Merged or Purchased 


Charles P. Cochrane Co., Bridge- | 
port, Pa., with Blueridge Com- 
pany, Inc., Glasgow, Va. | 


Shaw-Perkins Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburgh (radiators) 


Long Island City 


| Plaskon Co., Ine. 


| 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17 


(purchased last year) 
Hunter Publications, Inc. 


| Silver Screen and Movie Show 


| Elizabeth, N. Y. 


122 E. 42nd St., New York 17 


Atlanta, Ga. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


| 1700 S. Second St., St. Louis 4 | 


119 Fifth Ave., New York 3 
205 E. 42nd St., New York 


Rochester, Mich. 


| 400 W. Madison, Chicago 6 


Peoria, Ill. 
Florida 


St. Louis 


| 673 Fifth Ave., New York 


Stamford, Conn. 


| Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co., 


Peoria Star 


| State Journal, Frankfort, Ky. 


Screenland 

Whiting Stoker Co., 4711 W. 
North Ave., Chicago, manufac- 
turer of heavy construction and 
marine machinery and mining | 
equipment 

Universal Paper Products Co., 
Chicago (Vee and Universal | 
cups) 


| WCOP radio station, Boston 


KTAR radio station, Phoenix, Ariz.| 


| KVOA radio station, Tucson, Ariz.| 


KYUM radio station, Yuma, Ariz.| 
KYCA radiostation, Prescott, Ariz. 


| Constructive Sales Corp., N. Y. 
| May Department Stores 


| Saxon-Cullum Co., Augusta, Ga. | 


| Mid-States Gummed Paper Co., 


Chicago 
I. F. Laucks, Inc., Seattle 
(industrial glues and chemicals) 


Louisville 
Kerner Incinerator Co., 
Milwaukee 


| Bronson Reel Co., Bronson, Mich. 


| Brannon & Carson, Columbus, Ga.| 
| W. J. Gilmore Drug Co., 


Pittsburgh 


| Loose leaf division of the Trussell | 


Mfg. Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


| White Rock Mineral Springs Co., 


N.Y., first to White Rock 
Corp., then to National Dis- 
tillers 


| WQXR radio station 
| Western Cartridge Co. 


Cleveland Tractor Co. 


| Van Camp, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
| Dorland International 


(advertising agency) 

O.K. letter openers of Oakville 
Company, division of Scovill 
Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn. | 


Pacific Alkali Co*, Bartlett, Cal. | 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| Philadelphia Lawn Mower Co. 


| Coldwell Lawn Mower Co., 


| Mt. Morris, IIL. 


| Better 


Newburgh, N. Y. 
Farm Equipment and | 
Methods from Midland Pub. | 
Co.. St. Louis | 


| Pepsodent will take sales of Lever 


| Purchase effected through new 


| Together 


| This company changed owners 


| New corporation: Olin Industries, 


| Formed new corporation: Peoria 


| Purchased from Fawcett interests 


Remarks 


New name: Lees-Cochrane Co., 
Inc. 


Bros. Drug Products. 


subsidiary Paramet Corp.; will 
operate as an adjunct of Plas- 
kon Division. 


Affiliated 


established 
Retailers, Inc. 


twice recently. 


Adds to national chain of whose- 
sale druggists (67 companies). 


Inc. (Also owns Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Company and 
others). 


Newspapers, Inc. 
who purchased from Dearing. 


New name: Dorland Internation- 
al-Pettingell & Fenton, Inc. 


New name: Better Farming 
Methods. 
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Recent Mergers, Consolidations and Purchases of Businesses 





Purchaser or Parent Company 


K. C. Pratt 
‘Rheem Mfg. Co. 
Royal Electric Co., Inc. 
St. Paul Engineering & Mfg. Co. 
Science Press, and 
Jacques Cattell Press 
Alexander Smith & Sons 
Carpet Co. 
Spiegel, Inc. 


Sterling Drug Co., Inc. 


Sylvania Electric Products Co. 


Roy H. Thomson, Timmins Press 


U.S. Rubber Co. 

United States Steel Products Co. 
(sub. of U.S. Steel Corp.) 

b United States Steel Corp. 

Universal Match Corp. 

Utah Radio Products Co. 


Harold Van Doren & Assoc. 


Warwick Chemical Co. 


Whitmier & Ferris Co. 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 

~Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp. 


York-Shipley, Inc. 





Address 


General Electric Bldg., New York 
Pawtucket, R. I. 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Lancaster, Pa. 

Yonkers, N. Y. 

Chicago, Ill. 


170 Varick St., New York 13 


500 Fifth Ave., New York 18 


Rockefeller Center, New York 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 


436 7th Ave., Pittsburgh 


Short & Wabash, St. Louis, Mo. 


812 Orleans St., Chicago 10 


10 E. 49th St., New York 


West Warwick, R. I. 


2037 N. Campbell, Chicago 


Harrison, N. J. 


York, Pa. 


Company Merged or Purchased 


Robert Newcomb, Inc., N. Y. (in- 
dustrial relations consultants) | 


Stokermatic Co., Salt Lake City 


| Entire fuse manufacturing busi- 
ness of Colt Patent Fire Arms | 


Mfg. Co. 


| Heston & Anderson, Fairfield, Ia. 


(woodworking machinery) 
Science Illustrated from Circula- 
tion Associates 


Sloane-Blabon Corp., N. Y. (lino- | 
leum) frorh Certain-Teed Corp. | 


Federal Outfitting Co., 
Los Angeles 


James F. Ballard, Inc., St. Louis | 
New name: Hilton-Davis Chemi- 


Hilton-Davis Chemical Co., 
Cincinnati 


Colonial Radio Corp., Buffalo 


Sarnia Canadian Observer, Gault 
Reporter, Woodstock Sentinel- 
Review, Welland-Port Colborne 
Tribune (all in Ontario) 

L. H. Gilmer Co., Philadelphia 
(industrial V-belts) 

Bennett Mfg. Co., Riverdale, Ill. 


Gunnison Housing Corp., 
Albany, Ind 


Schutter Candy Co. 


Goshen Veneer Co., Goshen, Ind. | 


Norman Bel Geddes organization 


Warwick Wax Co., Inc. 


General Outdoor Advertising 
Company’s Buffalo branch 


| L. A. Young Golf Co. 


Ransome Machinery Co., 


Dunellen, N. J. 

Electric Machinery Mfg. Co., 
Minneapolis 

York Oil Burner Co. 


Remarks 


New name: K. C. Pratt, Inc. 


Also building chain of retail 
stores. 


cal Company Division. 


Formerly owned by H. M. Hues- 
ton, A. D. MeKenzie, and 
Allan Holmes. 


Purchased through Utah's sub- 
sidiary, Caswell-Runyan Co., 
Huntington, Ind. 

New industrial design firm to be 
knownas: Van Doren, Nowland 
and Schladermundt, with offices 
in New York, Philadelphia, 
and Toledo. 
wholly owned subsidiary cre- 
ated to market parent compa- 
ny’s wax products and act as 
sales agent for Warwick's affili- 
ate, Western Wax Co. 


| New offices located at 295 Mary- 


land St. 
To be known as L. A. Young Golf 
Division. 








this well-known company because 
its brand was widely known. 
Whether Lever Brothers wanted 
it so as to have a dental prepara- 
tion with which to heckle its com- 
petitor, Procter and Gamble, which 
entered the dental preparation 
field a few years ago, we cannot 
tell. But it does mean that all the 
“big three” in the soap field now 
have dental preparations. Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet has Colgate’s Rib- 
bon Dental Cream on which for- 
tunes have been expended in ad- 
vertising. Procter and Gamble has 
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Teel which was introduced a few 
years ago, and now Lever Broth- 
ers has Pepsodent. While there are 
other strong brands in this field, 
it seems safe to say that a new 
brand entering this field will have 
to fight harder than ever before. 

Another interesting purchase in 
1944 was United States Steel’s 
buying into Foster Gunnison’s 
pre-fab home building enterprise. 
This is apparently a case of a big 
company seeing a market for its 
products in a new field and acting 
quickly to protect that market 


against competition. If Mr. Gun- 
nison’s company becomes a large- 
scale user of structural steel in 
homes, it now seems assured that 
the business will go to big steel. 
Throughout this series, which 
will continue during the year, we 
the major 
reasons behind many well-planned 
expansion programs, and to show 
that new 
stantly, 
needs to 


hope to point out 


opportunities occur con- 
and that no 
remain small unless it so 
and that often it has no 
choice but to expand. 


company 


chooses 





How to Get 


SUSTAINED 
ACTION 


What’s the best way to keep sug- 
gestion systems| from ‘“‘fizzling 
out’? More than 10,000 businesses 
of all kinds already have found 
the answer in the Morton Sug- 
gestion System’s proved idea-pro- 
ducing methods, 

Over 17 years of experience are 
packaged for you in the easy-to- 
operate Morton System. It is 
completely adaptable to any bus- 
iness that wants a steady flow of 
practical, money-saving ideas... 
Cost of this professional profit- 
producer is under what frequently 
is spent on far less effective home- 
made systems. 

Remember, this is the same 
Morton Suggestion System that 
already has produced results worth 
licerally millions of dollars to users. 
It can provide your business too, 
with a strong, steady pull that will 
make itself felt through the highly 
competitive period just ahead. 

There’s no charge for additional 
details about the techniques that 
have gained for the Morton System 
such widespread acceptance among 
progressive firms. It will pay you 
to write for them today. 


MORTON MANUFACTURING CoO. 
SUGGESTION SYSTEM DIVISION 
343. N. Leamington Ave., Chicago 44, Ill. 





| buy about ten 
| volume. Then things began to snarl 
| up. The receiving department had 








Bottlenecks Are People 


(Continued from page 13) 


sent the receiving department a 
record of goods ordered, some- 
times he didn’t. 

He sniffed at the idea of a mod- 
ern purchasing system. His office 
was a clutter of unfiled catalogs, 
samples, papers, unopened mail, 
parts, and supplies. 

Everything went reasonably 


| well, despite this harum-scarum 


hodgepodge of hit-and-miss meth- 
ods, until the purchasing depart- 
ment was suddenly called upon to 


times the usual 


a lot of new materials, parts, sup- 
plies to handle. No longer did. it 


| know the incoming shipments well 


enough to guess where the stuff 
> > 


| belonged. Consequently, much bad- 
F S ti 5 te 5 | ly needed material piled up in the 
| wrong departments, the 
| warehouse, or the wrong bins. 


receiving room, or was sent to the 
wrong 


That was not all. Deliveries were 
late, and there were no adequate 
records for intelligent follow-up. 
To a management accustomed to 
doing things more carefully this 
condition seems incredible, but this 
particular company had grown up 
making excuses for the purchasing 


| department and could think of 
| nothing to do about it. 


The industrial engineers wrote a 
scathing report on the situation, 
recommended a modern system 
which began with a carefully com- 
piled list of suppliers, with names 
on embossed address plates, and 


| which enabled a clerk to head up a 
| modern purchase order form from 
| the plate, to address the envelope, 


and to prepare follow-up records, 
purchase records, receiving rec- 
ords, accounts payable records, all 


| without rewriting. Each depart- 


ment had a record of the order 
promptly. 

A month after the system was 
installed, the bottleneck widened, 
materials on hand reasonably dove- 


tailed with production needs, and 
the receiving room and stock clerks 
knew how to handle material when 
it reached them. 

The bottleneck in an office is 
usually nothing more than a stub- 
born, 
insists on doing things the way 
they were done when he learned the 


old-fashioned person who 


method from his predecessor. Here 
is a typical case: In a certain of- 
fice there was a man in charge of 
important work had been 
trained, as a boy, by a man then 
in his seventies. The boy, now 
grown to a middle-aged man, had 
never changed the methods he 
learned from the old man. This 
meant the methods had not been 
changed since the early years of 
this century. 

Here was another two-legged, 
bullheaded bottleneck was 
causing many needless delays in a 
busy office. A system was designed 
and installed which mechanized and 
systematized 85 per cent of the 
work passing over this man’s desk, 
leaving him to putter with but 15 
per cent of it, instead of 100 per 
cent of it, as he had always done. 
Actually, his judgment and knowl- 
edge were really required on about 
15 per cent of the work. But he 
had, for many years, insisted on 
passing on all of it. And so an- 
other bottleneck was smashed. 

In every office there is at least 
one bottleneck in the form of a 
man who wants to put his seal of 
approval on everything that’s 
done in his department. He is the 
kind of fellow who wants reports 
on all activities, even though he 
should be able to see what’s going 
on. He’s the greatest “okayer” in 
the whole organization. No paper 
has any merit unless his “OK” and 
initials appear on it. 

Every move must await his per- 
sonal okay. If he happens to be 
late some morning his entire staff 
marks time until he can come in 


who 


which 
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and put his hallowed initials on a 
hatch of papers they hold await- 
ing his nod. If you want to find a 
bottleneck, look for the man whose 
office door is passed by a stream 
of people getting him to okay 
something. Now such attention to 
detail, such claborate precautions, 
such zeal in watch-doggery have 
does two 


certain merits. But it 


things. It prevents people from 
growing, because they can never 
earn to assume responsibility. 
{nd it creates innumerable delays. 

One thing to do with such a man 
s to sell him on the idea of giving 
janket approval to certain cate- 
vories or certain classes of work. 
For example, get him to approve 
in advance all purchases or requi- 
sitions under a given amount, such 
is $25. Instead of holding up a 
whole department while he reads 
ill the mail, change it around so 
that he reads only the complaints, 
letting somebody else read and dis- 
tribute the routine stuff the post- 
man brings in. 

The big idea in most cases of 
ottlenecks is that one man or one 
woman is holding up the parade 
uw the stream of work looking for 
‘xceptions. If he can be taught to 
sit on only the exceptions, leaving 
the bulk of the work to proceed 
without delay, the bottleneck is 
‘onsiderably widened at once. 

Many bottlenecks result from 
me individual’s refusal to change 
to meet conditions immediately 
round him which have changed. 
\ good way to find a bottleneck 
is to put a stop watch on the flow 
of paper. Eugene Benge is author- 
ity for the statement that papers, 
in trips through an office, travel 
only a small percentage of the 
time, rest or wait on somebody’s 
desk a high percentage of the time. 
To find a bottleneck, find where 
the papers spend most of the time. 
For example, an order is received 
it 9:00 a.m. It does not reach the 
shipping room until 11:45, yet 
there are only 20 minutes of con- 
secutive work on the paper by all 
he people who handle it. Where is 
hat order for the 145 minutes it 
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is not being worked upon? Find 
the answer to that question and we 
find the bottleneck, eight times out 
of ten. 

Follow this system through all 
phases of office routine and it is 
usually easy to see who is respon- 
sible for the delay. Establish a 
time for the first move of a paper, 
then aseertain the time when its 
travels have ended. Where has it 


Who How 


much total time was spent travel- 


been? has handled it? 


ing; 
basket on somebody’s desk? It has 
that 


five or six 


how much time resting in a 


often been found a paper 
which makes 
delayed at one desk only. What's 
wrong with the occupant of this 


desk ? Is he 


tleneck, or hopelessly overworked ? 


moves 18 


or she a natural bot 


Can some of the papers by-pass 
desk? Or 
there be an additional clerk? The 


this crowded should 
answer is not too difficult to ascer 
tain if the facts are gathered. 

In some offices, bottlenecks be 
come sacred cows which no one 
dares touch. For example, in one 
office a young house organ editor 
became careless, got his company 


libel 


legal 


threatened with a suit. An 


overzealous department 
ruled that all stories, all photo- 
graphs, and all statistical matter 
be submitted to it before publica- 
tion in the house organ. Thus, the 
legal department laid out a job 
for itself reading countless items 
about how Susie Zilch had a birth- 
day, Joe Doakes was a proud fa- 
Click 


hooked a soldier and was going to 


ther, and how Susie had 
be married to him, come his next 
furlough. 

The result was a greatly de- 
layed house magazine, many costly 
changes, endless arguments, for no 
editor will ever submit to a lawyer 
cluttering up bright, lively copy 
with the dull, ponderous phrases 
which roll forth from a lawyer’s 
pen like lava from Vesuvius. Final- 
ly the bottleneck was widened. 'The 
legal department was persuaded 
to keep its clammy hands off 
everything but items dealing with 
discharges, company policy, and 


PAPER SORTING 


SORT-O-MAT keeps costly office 
machines and important employees 
producing by getting sorted mate- 
rial to them quickly. This new “Y 
and E” two letter sorting method 
utilizing only the first two letters 
of the surname or subject enables 
new and inexperienced help to sort 
almost immediately, in strict al- 
phabetical order, a minimum of 
800 papers an hour and after a few 
days to handle 1600. Call in the 
“Y and E” representative in your 
territory and let him demonstrate 
with your workers how Sort-O-Mat 
can save you time and money. 


FOREMOST FOR MORE THAN SIATY YEARS 


YAWMAN 0 FRBE MFG(O. 


1042 JAY STREET, ROCHESTER 3, N.Y, 














We'll unscramble your scrambled eggs! 
When the going gets thick and (tough. 
YOU call WORKMAN 


You can remember us as your extra 
office, your part-time office, your 
branch office... . 


You can Jean on us and use us... 
when you are in trouble ... and pay 
us... ONLY when you use us. 


We’ll take over when the peak loads, 
the sudden, unexpected, MUST loads 
come striding into your office to 
scramble and stop stone still your 
efficient routine. 

We’ll take over when the work to be 


done is above the normal ability and 
capacity of your own organization. 


THERE’S our business . . . to com- 
pute your inventories at today’s and 
tomorrow's cost figures to find 
each retroactive wage total ... to 
total ALL reconversion values 
prepare your budgets... prepare an 
illuminating sales analysis ...a social 
security report... monthly statements 
. checking of invoices . .. ad in- 
finitum . and TYPING ... and 
TABULATING .. 
... TIME savers, MONEY savers... 
unscramblers of scrambled eggs... 
your branch office! 


WORKMAN SERVICE CALCULATING - TYPING - TABULATING 


at our new location—58 E. Washington St., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


</pjomunan 


RAN. 8250 


Dartnell Report No. 523 


“W age Incentive Plans’ 


This timely study makes available for the first time a report on 


the actual experiences of one hundred and twenty-three com- 


panies which have used wage incentive plans. Complete outlines 


of their basic incentive plans are given together with candid re- 


ports on the effect of such plans on their labor costs, production 


volume, and employee morale. Contents include: 


Procedures found best in “selling” the incentive plan to 
unions, supervisors, and employees 


Analysis of the seven most commonly used types of 
wage incentive plans 


Complete outline of the “payroll coupon” method which 
forty-two plants find most practical 


Detailed study of reasons why wage incentive plans 
have failed in various plants 


ae 


~-sauneee 


100 pages with index, ex- 
hibits, and bibliography in 
loose-leaf leatherette binder 


$00 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 


use of photographs of people with- 
out releases. Now, news of Joe 
Doakes’ proud fatherhood can sec 
the light of print without delay 

Most bottlenecks occur becaus¢ 
some stuffy, self-important person 
thinks no one else in the office is as 
smart, as keen, as interested i 
company welfare as he is. Surest 
way to snarl up office work is t« 
let such a person get the uppei 
hand to the point where he has t 
inspect too many papers, approv 
too many reports, watch too man) 
minor details. 

It often is a matter of compan: 
spirit that widens bottlenecks. I 
nearly everybody is on his or he 
toes, the few bottlenecks will per 
up. But if an organization is al 
lowed to develop a complacent at 
titude about getting things don 
it soon acquires a vast collectio 
of bottlenecks. Which reminds n 
of a good story with which t 
close. Gridley Adams, famous ad 
vertising man, tells the story 
Many years ago, when the aviatio 
world consisted of a few balloonist 
and no airplanes, John Patterso1 
dynamic founder of National Cas 
Register Company, asked his ad 
vertising manager to arrange t 
hire a balloonist to photograp 
the Dayton domain. 

The day Mr. Patterson gay 
this unusual order there was a 
item in the newspaper telling abou 
a balloon ascension in nearl 
Springfield. The advertising mai 
ager called the balloonist imm: 
diately, arranged for him to sta 
to Dayton that day. 

About an hour later Patters: 
came back to repeat and emphasi 
his orders. The advertising m« 
said, “A balloonist is now en rou 
to Dayton, Mr. Patterson.” 

Patterson, astonished, ask: 
how the arrangements had _ be: 
made so quickly. 

You asked to have it arrang 
and I have,” answered the adv 
tising man. “Isn’t that sufficient 
And that’s the way Patters 
trained his men to act. If we we 
all trained that way, bottlene: 
would become an obsolete word. 
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OF FIGE Dosapennence sc Max 


We had hoped it might be possible to change the title of this department by this 
month, but all hope for that vanished with the December break-through, showing 
the enemy to possess much more strength than we anticipated. As it looks today, we 
have to face the possibility of working under war conditions for many more months. 





Manpower may grow scarcer, and some needed materials may disappear. Which 


means exercising greater skill in management, using fewer people and less material 





OOKLESS BOOKKEEPING is 

growing and constantly being 
adopted by many more companies 
it seems. By bookless bookkeeping 
we mean the no-posting type of ac- 
counts receivable system, in which 
there is no posting in ledgers, but 
simply a copy of invoices kept in 
file pockets until the account is 
paid. A simple system of signals 
makes it possible to keep a visible 
record of the exact status of every 
account at any time. By creating 
small controls, all danger of ac- 
counts getting out of balance is 
removed. Although some old-time 
bookkeepers recoil in horror at the 
idea, it is being used by some of 
the country’s most progressive 
companies. Much time is saved in 
most installations. 


* 
IGHT BOOKKEEPERS were 


recently replaced by four girls 
in one organization’s billing de- 
partment by a simple change in 
methods and by the installation of 
a punched card system of account- 
ing. This particular organization, 
like so many others, was desperate- 
ly short of manpower and the 
method of billing used had not 
been changed for thirty years. 
Just on the conclusion that any- 
thing which has been done the same 
way for thirty years may be due 
for improvement, the management 
looked into the improved method of 
accounting and found to its de- 
light that eight men badly needed 
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elsewhere could be replaced by 
four girls and still do a better job 


than with the old system. 


* 
AYROLL TIME constantly in- 


creases in amount of work which 
must be done, and the detail in- 
volved in all the reports which must 
be made to employees, state and 
federal governments, and to the 
company itself for its records. One 
timesaver is to use a machine which 
accumulates totals and posts these 
totals on the employee record 
cards automatically each time an 
entry is made. This saves much 
time when it comes to completing 
the quarterly reports which are 
required. 


* 
C ENTRALIZED calculating de- 


partment saves many thousand 


dollars in one large Chicago office, 
is the headline on a story which 
comes to us. This big office former 
ly had calculating machine opera- 
tors scattered about on four dif- 
ferent floors. At times certain de- 
partments were snowed under with 
slack. There 


were even found some jobs which 


work, others were 
were being virtually duplicated be- 
cause certain department managers 
did not know what figures were be- 
ing compiled by others. After much 
opposition and considerable wran- 
gling, the department was central- 
ized and all work concentrated in 
the one department. Today the 


work goes out faster, every de- 
partment manager is happy to be 
rid of the task, and fewer opera- 


tors do the job. 


* 
G' IWVERNMENT VIOLATES 


laws in a release from the War 
Manpower Commission. There is 
an item in a recent WMC release 
about reducing absenteeism by giv- 
ing a reward for attendance. It in- 
volves drawing a lucky number out 
of a hat. It is, of course, a viola- 
tion of the law to publish and cir- 
culate anything about a lottery. If 
the idea described in this item and 
sent through the mail isn’t a lot- 
tery we do not know a sock from 
Wonderful, 


ful, this great government of ours. 
* 
ETTER LETTERS are the 


result of simple words, asserts 


a stocking. wonder- 


Fred D. Slayton, advertising man- 
ager of the Jacques Manufactur- 
ing Company, in a recent talk to 
the Office Management Association 
of Chicago. He lists seven keys to 
better letters, as follows: Think 
of the letter as a personality with 
human emotions. Don’t write like 
vou talk 
portant 


come to the point. Im- 
effective emotion on the 
reader. Hit your reader’s “no” in 
advance. Write long letters if you 
have to. Set a goal for each letter. 
Use simple language. Every letter 
should help a company sell more 
merchandise and this should be the 
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PRINTERS and 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


Carbon Interleaved ‘“‘Pullout’’ Forms 
Commercial Checks 

Payroll Checks and Systems 
Advertising Literature 

Distinctive Stationery 


Forms of Every Kind 


REYNOLDS 
C— 5 —> 


REYNOLDS 


COMPANY * DAYTON, OHIO 


SALES OFFICES IN MANY 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


The Knack of Selling Yourself 


By James T. Mangan. Now in its sixth reprint this book fills 
a real need. It handles one of the biggest problems facing the 
ordinary man—how to go about selling himself to others. 
Mangan’s book lays out a formula with which the average 
reader may not agree but it apparently works very successfully. 


This book is exciting, stimulating reading. It shows how a 
man can take his latent ability and make the most of it. For 
those who have ability and feel they are not as far ahead in 
the world as they should be—this is the answer. 
CONTENTS 
Keeping in the spotlight—How to put up a front—Quick 
256 Pages. 5% by 8% approach to effective writing—Creating the illusion of 
Inches. Cloth Bound, Y our superability—Developing a personality that clicks The 
art of making contacts—On being a good mixer -Culti- 
graphed by the author if vating an air of assurance—Close range study of big-shots 
remittance accompanies When to go over the other man’s head—Keeping up with 
the order. old friendships. 


$3.00 THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE - CHICAGO 40, ILL. 


copy of this book auto- 
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| 





aim of every man who writes let- 
ters, he says. To which we say, 


** Amen.” 


* 
W' IRKMAN CALCULATING 


and Typing Service has added 
a tabulating department equipped 
with electric tabulating machines. 
This service which has helped out 
many a distressed office manager 
or chief accountant with its crew 
of trained calculating machine 
operators and typists will now 
come to the rescue of others who 
are in need of help in statistical 
and accounting jobs which can be 
done on the electric tabulating 


machines. 
* 
FFICE SUPPLY purchasing, 


storage, and distribution cost 
more in some offices than the sup- 
plies themselves, we are assured by 
one well-known office management 
authority who has studied the mat- 
ter. He permits no clerks, stenog- 
raphers, or typists to go to the 
stock room for supplies, but has a 
boy distribute all needed supplies 
daily, keeping all forms, clips, 
pins, rubber bands, carbons, and 
similar materials in good supply at 


every desk. 
* 
TUFFING CARBONS is a 


matter which we have men- 
tioned in this department many 
times, and each time we do some- 
body writes in to tell us about a 
timesaving idea he has developed 
to replace sets of forms into which 
several carbons must be stuffed 
before writing. One-time carbon 
forms, form-sets with pre-inserted 
‘carbons, continuous forms, and 
similar improvements enable an 
operator to spend her time writing, 
not stuffing and “un-stuffing” car- 
bons. Ask each operator to esti- 
mate the time she spends shuffling 
carbons and it may be a big sur- 
prise. Fact is, up to 70 per cent 
of an operator’s time may be spent 
juggling carbons where multiple 
copy forms are used. Even with a 
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single carbon as much as 17 per 
cent of the time goes to fooling 
with carbons and jogging and in- 
serting in typewriters, and other 


office machines. 
* 
RE-PRINTED 


all the items you sell offer many 


invoices with 
advantages, not the least of which 
is the advertising value of a list 
of all your products on each bill. 
Kven though the customer orders 
but one item, he is constantly re- 
minded of what you make by seeing 
a list of your products on each 
invoice. But that’s a minor and 
supplementary advantage. Sort of 
“lagnappe” so to speak. Big sav- 
ing is in typing costs, which is con- 
siderable. 
* 

ORDER’S INC., Chicago office 

supply company, has a_ sug- 
gestion to make in connection with 
cutting the cost of purchasing of- 


fice supplies. It recommends: 1. Se- 


lect a completely reliable source of 
supplies. 2. Combine miscellaneous 
one order. 3. 


items on Buy con 


sumption items on a three-month 
stock basis. 4. Omit the quotation 
routine on orders of less than $50. 
5. Omit automatic order follow-up, 
unless the need is urgent. To which 
we add, if it means anything, an 


other approving “Amen.” 


* 
ACHINE USE 


is hampered simply by thé fact 


in many offices 


that 


were never 


many new office employees 
told 


prope rly ° 


how to use ma 


chines Every machin 


has extra uses, extra attachments, 
or short-cut possibilities that old 
time operators know so well they 
often assume new employees know 
them, too. Such is seldom the case, 
so new workers are doing many 
jobs the hard way because no one 
has bothered to explain the easy 
way. For example, chain feeding 
of envelopes when addressing large 
affords a 


numbers chanee for 


several short cuts many new opera 
tors do not know. We suggest a 
check on new employees to see if 
they are taking full advantage of 
all machine possibilities for time- 


saving and short cuts. 


* 
ROFITS are 


ward. That is, the percentage 


trending down- 
of profit continues to go down in 


many organizations. Companies 
which were earning up to 7 per 
cent on sales in peacetime are now 
nn 
rrue, 


the volume is bigger, but what will 


earning 2 and 3 per cent. 


happen to the profit picture when 
the volume suddenly goes down? 


Office think of 


this and try to impress upon cach 


managers should 


worker the need for thrift, econ- 
omy, and common sense in the use 
of supplies and in incurring ex 


With the 


which is inevitable in many com- 


pense. volume decrease 
panies after the war, present meth- 
ods cannot long continue if there 


is to be any profit. 
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The Acoustor Cabinet does more than absorb business machine noise. 
It provides built-in, no-glare fluorescent lighting, eliminates vibration, 
and shuts off outside distractions. Standard finish—office green. 


REDUCE 
AND FATIGUE 


ACOUSTOR © 


YOUR OPERATORS’ 
WITH... 


co” CABINETS 


NERVOUSNESS 


It is a fact that business machine noise creates fatigue, not 
only with the operators but with all employees in range of 
the noise. One survey, recently completed, shows that 
operators use 19% less energy, and general health of all 
employees improves when you have quiet. 


You can eliminate nerve-shattering business machine clatter, 
quickly and permanently with Acoustor Noise Control Cab- 
inets . . . whether you have one, two or a dozen machines. 
No remodeling of any kind necessary. 


Nine out of ten office managers who try one Acoustor Noise 
Control Cabinet order additional cabinets. They approve 
the quiet and improved efficiency. 


Acoustor can serve you well, too. 
Why not write for information today? 


me }COUSTOR comrans 
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This Manual 





Will Help Your 





Stenos Turn Out 





Better Letters 





Faster 





Every office needs a Letter Manual—a source 
book where typists and correspondents can 
quickly find the correct answer to ever recur 
ring problems of punctuation, letter style 
grammar, and correct salutations. Many large 
concerns have their own Letter Manual. Now 
for the first time Dartnell makes available a 
Manual any company can use—with space so 
that it can be personalized to fit the corre 


spondence setup of any company. 


190 Pages—8!4x11” 


Correspondence 
Manual 


Pointers for Producing Perfect Letters—Tips 
on Centering—Sample Letter Layouts for 
Guidance—Military Salutations—Official Ab- 
breviations of States—Telegram Technique— 
Words That Sound Alike but Differ in Meaning 
—Pinning Down Those Pesky Plurals—Charts 
of Verbs and Tenses—The How and Why of 
Punctuation—Check List for Capitalization 

Correct Practice in Writing Numbers—A Bit 
About Abbreviations—Spelling Rules That 
Save Time—This Business of Dividing Words 
—List of Abbreviations of U. 5. Government 
Agencies—Special Tips to Dictating Machine 
Transcribers—Care and Feeding of Typewriters 
—Postage Pointers That Save Pennies—Copy 
Symbols. 


Marking Symbols—Proofreading 


. 
Model Business Letters 
One very helpful feature of this Manual is the 
section devoted to model business letters 
Quickly adaptable to your needs, these model 
letters cover a number of common situations 


and will save hours and hours of time for 


] 


both correspondents and stenographers. 
“Your Manual is very 
complete and should in- 


crease the efficiency of all SENT ON 
stenographers who have APPROVAL 


the opportunity and priv- 


ilegetoread and study it.”’ 
Helen Bradley, Suprv. 
Stenographic Dept. 

The Milwaukee Journal 


The Dartnell Corporation 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE CHICAGO @, ILLINOIS 
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Urges Plant Committees 
For Peace Production 


ITING the accomplishments of 
war production drive commit- 
tees in the fields of plant efficiency, 
quality, safety, health, worker sug- 
conservation of 


gestion systems, 


tools and materials, and morale 
campaigns, Frederick Bowes, Jr., 
of Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter 
Company, declared in an address 
before the Philadelphia Chapter of 
the Societ v for the Advancement 
of Management, “The conversion 
of these committees to peacetime 
production would be surprisingly 
casy for plant managers, workers 
and union officials who want such 
teamwork bad enough to make it 
work.” 

Declaring that the setup and 
scope of each plant committee, 
“should be left 


much up to the needs and imagina- 


postwar, pretty 
tion of each management and la- 
bor group,” he nevertheless ree- 
ommended a close following of the 
basic principles and techniques set 
forth by Donald Nelson, former 
WPB chief, when he launched the 
drive early in 1942. 

He concluded by drawing a pos- 
sible picture of a converted plant 
labor-management committee in 
action in the year “nineteen forty- 
x” 

He first 


familiar scene of the war plant 


recalled the present 
rally, with workers gathéred in 
the factory courtyard before a 
flag-draped platform. On it appear 
the company and union officials, 
members of the plant labor-man- 
agement production committee, 
and the central speaking figure of 
the returned war hero symbolizing 
the basic purpose of the workers’ 
wartime production effort. 

He then asked, “What happens 
when we wash out that picture 
with the end of war production? 
What do we offer our workers over 
and beyond the pay check as an 
incentive to produce? Who can 


take his place on that platform as 
a symbol—and for what?” 
Projecting the same scene into 
“nineteen forty-X,” a peacetime 
vear, he said, “This time I see an- 
other plant rally. There is_ the 
same crowd of workers, the same 
platform, the same company and 
union officials, the same members 
of the labor-management commit- 
tee. Only two things are different: 
“First, the patriotic flags and 
bunting are gone, replaced by the 
company colors and trademark 
alongside the union seal; second, 
the central speaking figure is a 
r fellow in a trim busi- 


nice looking 
ness suit. 
“He is Star Smith 


from St. Louis and he has just 


Salesman 


brought back the biggest single 
order in the company’s history. 
He is telling the workers how he 
got it, just as our war hero used 
to tell them about their war prod- 
ucts and how he used them in 
battle. 

“He is telling them, too, why h« 
got that order—largely becaus 
they had produced for him to sel! 
a high-grade, low-cost product 
which had won out against th 
toughest kind of competition out 
there on the front line of sales- 
the front line of job-making! 

“And in his message, that sym 
bolic postwar salesman recogniz 
the teamwork of these fellow work 
ers, led and promoted by thei 
labor-management committe 
There is recognition for hundred 
of cost-cutting worker suggestion 
that gave his product a price wit 
a competitive edge, recognition f 
plant efficiency enabling him | 
make and keep advantageous d 
livery promises, praise for a wor 
er morale that paid off in superi 
quality and precision, and so 
through all the joint plant activ 
ties that ended in victory on t! 


sales front.” 
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VWith turnover increasing as 1945 begins, the problem of holding present employees is 
riore acute than ever, for in many communities we have already scratched the bottom 
o. the manpower barrel. The successful industrial relations manager in 1945 will be 
tie man who gets closer to all employees and serves them better than ever before, 
who is able to show them the folly of job-jumping and the seriousness of absenteeism 





Swift & Company Chart Shows How 
Absenteeism Cuts Production 


“Yes, sir! Absenteeism does 
wike the war last longer,” says 
the weekly page devoted to 
iuvsenteeism in Swift & Com- 
piny’s newspaper, Swift <Ar- 

v. Below this is a chart show- 

all the departments, their 
entee records for the past 
eek, and the total man-hours 
in all departments. 

n this way the company 

ps the employee to see the 
effect of absenteeism on pro- 
luction as a whole, rather than 
from a purely personal point of 
ew. For example, the 44 de- 
partments total of 
3,809 days lost during one 
typical week, which represented 
38.090 hours of work lost. The 
paper made this figure more 
impressive by showing what 


showed a 


with 
those lost man-hours in relation 
to the war: “This number of 
man-hours lost in one 


could) have been done 


week 
represents 87 refrigerator cars 
of perishable products that 
could have been processed, 
loaded, and shipped to the boys 
over there fighting in Germany 
and the Philippines. Make a 
pledge with yourself to be on 
the job every day!” 

Credit is also given to those 
who had_ perfect 
records. 

Swift & Company feels that 
merely talking about absentee- 
ism isn’t enough. The employees 
need to be shown in some 
simple manner the total effect 
of absenteeism so they think of 
it in terms of the whole. 


attendance 


J. S. Steel Finds Many Jobs for 


Severely Handicapped Veterans 


Many severely handicapped 
elerans returning to the steel 
mills can still qualify for jobs, 
1 survey made by United States 
Steel discloses. Thousands of 
jobs were surveyed in prepara- 
tion for the return of handi- 
capped veterans to United 
States Steel subsidiaries. 

Che job survey, to determine 
types of jobs at which injured 
veterans may be safely and 
productively employed, covers 
every plant job. Most common 
handicaps, such as loss of legs, 
arms, fingers, toes, eyesight, 
and hearing, as well as nervous 
disorders, heart conditions, and 
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back injuries, are listed on’ the 
chart and the allowable dis- 
abilities checked. In this way, 
when a veteran returns with 
any of these major losses, the 
survey immediately will show 
what jobs are open for him 
provided he otherwise is quali- 
fied. A returned veteran can 
perform, for example, the job 
of ladle-lining though he has 
lost an eye, or certain fingers, 
or certain toes, or has a nerv- 
ous disorder, or defective hear- 
ing; or he can perform the job 
of machinist. 

The survey was made under 
the leadership of safety direc- 


Gust Whe Gets The $ MONEY? $ 


As associates of the National Gypsum Company, all workers should 
understand how the yearly income, from the sale of Gold Bond products, 
is spent. These are the figures for 1943 

What percentage of the $21,947,888, earned during 1943 by the co- 
ordinated efforts of all National Gypsum employees, was spent on wages, 
n repairs, etc., is shown on the graph below 


T 
| 
|| Used to buy raw materials, fuel, supplies 


|| and other materials necessary in the 
CE Ses 


|| manufacture and distribution of Gold 
| Bond products 





| 
AMOUNT USED | 
TO KEEP | 
TE BUSINESS | con wiecw'sutese _—i $7,865,155 
IN OPERATION | 
“im” | | 
Amount held to replace buildings and | 


machinery as they wear out or lose their 
tet ulnese ‘“_ 
pe - 


| Coat of materials used to keep buildings 
| and machinery in good repair. i | 
— = << <— 


__8928.449_ 





$548,750 


~ $20,051,317 


Uncle Sam's share | 
PROFITS = | 


“99,” || Amount distributed to those who invested | 
| heir savings to make the business pos- 


i 
| 

|} Left in the business to provide funds for 

|| emergencies and to meet postwar needs. | 


$923,556 





____—* $341,233 2% 


"$1,896,571 9% 


It’s good human relations to tell employees what happens to the 
money. A chart like this one used in National Gypsum Company’s 
é mployee Magazine tells the story of what percentage of earnings 
goes back into pay envelopes, how much is used to buy raw 
materiais, how much goes for repair and replacements, how much 
is needed to pay taxes, how much qoes to stockholders, and how 
much is set aside to meet eme rgencie s and postwar needs. Charts 
like this get the story across without the use of confusing legal 
terms, with no complicated lines to follow and no long explana- 
tions to wade through. In this case the figures tell the workers 
that 91 per cent of the income goes back into the business, and 


only 3 per cent is left to be distributed among the stockholders 
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tors in each U.S. Steel plant, 
aided by specially appointed 
working committeemen from 
each department who also par- 
ticipate in most activities of 
the veteran program. 

As part of the program for 
re-employing veterans, Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corporation 





prepared a booklet containing 
the company re-employment 
policy for distribution to all 
employees now in the Armed 
Services. 

With the rehiring of many 


thousands of veterans at Car- 
negie-Illinois, provisions — and 


procedures have been adopted 
to cover as many eventualities 
as possible. Many servicemen 
already are returning and are 
being taken back in accordance 
with policy provision, but the 
real problem will come during 
peak demobilization periods. 

J. L. Perry, president of 
Carnegie-Illinois, in a_ letter 
contained in this booklet, sums 
up the attitude toward return- 
ing veterans in the following 
words: 

“Although production neces- 
sarily has occupied most of our 


time, we have seized every op- 
portunity to plan for your re- 
turn. We consider employees 
our greatest asset, and we look 
forward to the day when there 
will be a place for you as one 
of the Carnegie-Illinois 
ployees who will re-enlist in the 
for 


em- 


business of making steel 
peacetime use.” 

The booklet contains a ques- 
tionnaire asking whether the 
veteran expects to return to the 
company, what new. skills he 
perhaps has developed, and his 
suggestions in reference to re- 
employment. This will give the 
company an opportunity to de- 
termine how many men may be 
expected to return to each job 
classification, 

The period in which a ser- 
viceman takes leave of his mili- 
tary life and becomes _ re- 
acquainted with his job skill, 
job associates, and environment 
may well determine not only his 
economic future but his entire 
future happiness, the company 
believes. It was to hurdle this 
transition period that the com- 
pany developed its policy for 
returning servicemen. 





Employee Glee Club Builds Good-Will 
While It Furnishes Entertainment 


Big words on a billboard or 
screamed over a radio network 
ean build a certain amount of 
good-will, but both the public 
and men in the Armed Services 
are more attuned to deeds 
rather than words. Some com- 
panies are finding things for 
their employees to do other 
than Red Cross work and bond 
drives. The glee club of the 
Rustless Iron and Steel Cor- 
poration, Baltimore, Maryland, 
is a good example. 

The glee club has been a fre- 
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quent visitor at nearby Camp 
Meade, since its first program 
early last spring. It has pre- 


sented four concerts for the 
servicemen there during the 


past nine months. One concert 


featured a group of Victor 
Herbert melodies as well as 
several Hill-Billy selections. 


The latest concert added a 
Spanish Hat Dance to its regu- 
lar glee club selections. Al- 
though it has been in existence 
just about a year, it has pre- 
sented many different programs. 





Nobody Knows the Trouble a Public 
Relations Official Has Seen 


Joe Blurb was a_ publicity 
man fora great national manu- 
facturing corporation which is 
also a public utility. It cannot 


get along without good-will. 
Joe ran across a human in- 
terest story reflecting much 


credit on the company. It dem- 
onstrated that the outfit was a 


fine one to work for; that 
salaries were fair, recreational 
facilities excellent, and that 


everything was done to protect 
the interests of the employees 
and keep them satisfied. So Joe 
wrote the piece and turned it 
in to the director of public re- 
lations. A week later it was 


returned with the following 
comment: 

“Good varn, Joe, but we 
can’t use it. The foreman of 


the drill press section doesn’t 
like it because it mentions the 
foreman of the screw machine 
section and fails to mention 
him. The foundry superintend- 
ent is afraid of it because it 
hints at the extent of output 
and he does not want a com- 
peting company in Australia 
which has already stolen some 
of his best men to get wind of 
that. The sales department 
thinks it would tip off the com- 
pany’s postwar plans to the 
competition. The head of the 
stenographic section asks us to 
soft-pedal it because publica- 
tion of the story might result 
in a flood of correspondence 
and he hasn’t enough typists to 
take care of the work. The 
manager of the planning de- 


partment is against it becau e 


he fears the War Labor Boa: (| 
might use it as an argume 
for a new setup in the nick 
plate room where they are 
ready upset because of an 
sentee problem. The 
manager is thumbs down on 
publicati 


gene 


because he fears 
might start labor asking que 
tions. Labor is against it 
general principles and also | 
cause it gives more credit 
management than to the uni 
The accounting departm« 
hasn’t time to devel 
the figures needed to comp! 
the analyses required to pri 
your last paragraph in ev 
the War Production Bo: 
used it as the for 
other of those questionnair 
The advertising manager thir 
it encroaches on the functi: 
of his department. The ad 
tising agency agrees with | 
but says the idea could be m 
the basis of a magnificent 1 
institutional campaign wit] 
suitable appropriation. 
“Personally I was also a lit 
afraid of this for the reason 
that it refers to something t 
affects everybody. It is the 
fore necessary for everybody 


says it 


basis 


» we # 


] 


pass on the copy. You see 
result as far as we have g¢ 
Moreover, even if we co 
iron out these objections 
piece impinges on policy 


we've simply got to be caref 
Blurb 
little farm and raises rutabay:s 

Atvten R. Eck» ,y 


Joe now has a nice 


“Color Engineering” Will Make Modern 
Factories Better Places to Work 


A little paint can make a 
home a better place to live in, 
and a factory a better place to 
work in. Nobody knows why it 
has taken so long for industry 
to brighten up. The long rows 
of black, greasy machines have 
become part of the stereotyped 
conception of a factory. 

But the paint companies ex- 
pect a change as a result of 
the research they have done on 
the matter in the last few 
years. Every big paint company 
has set up a large department 
to handle the expected business 
in the field of “color engineer- 
ing” both and after the 
war has ended. 

The result of 
use of color in 


now 


the scientific 
factories is 


shown in increased product 
reduction in labor turno:er, 
decreased industrial injuries, 
less eyestrain, greater neatnvss, 
and tendency to w 
materials. 

It sounds like magie bu! ir 
companies where light fl-ors 
have replaced the unwholes 1 
blacks of several years’ aoc 
mulation of footprints, fore ier 
have discovered workmen 
ing out of their way to ick 
up fallen parts or stray bi’. o 
waste. 

By painting the walls ind 
ceilings different colors acc rc 
ing to the jobs being do 
great deal of eye fatigue « 
be eliminated, it is claime 
color experts. 


less 
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Elliott Company's Attractive Folder 
Welcomes Visitors and Helps Them 


The Elliott Company, Jean- 
nette, Pennsylvania, issued an 
attractive four-page folder for 
visitors to help make them feel 
it home and acquaint them 
with facts about the company. 
The cover is a night photograph 
yf the office entrance in which 


the word “welcome” on the 
doorstep stands out promi- 
nently. 


Inside the folder is a brief 
history of Elliott Company and 
a summary of the products it 
manufactures, together with 
the names of company officials 
and chief executives in the en- 
gineering, sales, service, pur- 
chasing, production, and _per- 
sonnel departments. 

On the back cover a simpli- 
fed map of Jeannette shows 
the location of nine other 
prominent local industries, their 
street addresses and telephone 
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numbers. Route numbers for 
highways to adjoining cities are 
also included. The folder is 
5 by 8 inches in size, printed 
in half-tone brown ink on the 
cover, with an inside spread in 
yellow and black, all on coated 
stock. 

Both local and out-of-town 
visitors have found the folder 
valuable and interesting and 
have commented favorably on 
it, so that it has enjoyed a wide 
circulation. 

The booklet is also valuable 
to salesmen who call on the 
Elliott Company, for its list of 
executives tells the job that 
each man does and thus makes 
it possible for the salesman to 
determine immediately the man 
he wants to see. The map show- 
ing the location of the other 
important companies in the 
vicinity is also a timesaver. 


Railroad Employees in the Service Are 
Asked to Send Suggestions 


In an open letter to Illinois 
Central employees in the 
Armed Services, H. C. Mar- 
maduke, manager of the em- 
ployees’ suggestion system, 
asked that these servicemen 
continue to submit 
for improvement of the rail- 
road even though they are “on 
furlough from the company.” 
The letter suggests that these 
former employees draw on 
their experiences in the Army 
their observations of the 
things are done in other 
parts of the world as a basis 
for the 
they send in. 

Suggestions sent in by these 


suggestions 


and 
way 


some of suggestions 


ex-employees are presented for 
consideration by the _ labor- 
management committee in the 
same manner as_ suggestions 
from employees still with the 
company. The origin of all sug- 
gestions is kept secret from the 


committee. Servicemen are 


awarded cash prizes the same 
as regular employees. 

The suggestion system at 
Illinois Central was an 
portant part of the railroad’s 
program before the war when 
the suggestions poured in at 
1 rate of about 400 per week 
About 45 of these were adopt- 
ed each week, with cash awards 
imounting to $400. Now, in the 
sixth year of operation of the 
suggestion system, about 680 
suggestions per week are re- 
ceived, 145 adopted, and the 
cash awards amount to about 
$1,700 a week. 

This appeal to employees in 
Service is not only valuable for 
the suggestions it brings forth, 
but it is a way of letting these 
people know that Illinois Cen- 
tral is still interested in its 
former employees’ opinions and 
experiences, and in building a 
better railroad to help hurry 
victory along. 


im- 


Harvester’s Rehabilitation Program 


Put 1,000 Veterans Back to Work 


While many firms are still 
looking for the answers as to 
what they are going to do when 
discharged veterans come back 
from the war and look for re- 
employment, International Har- 
vester is already solving the 
problem, and setting an exam- 
ple for other companies look- 
ing for direction. 

More than 18,000 men and 
women employees of  Inter- 
national Harvester were in the 


Service of their country not 
long after the war started. Of 
this number more than 1,000 
have been honorably discharged 
from the Armed Forces 
have applied for re-employment 
with the firm. The company re- 
ports that more than 97 per 
cent of these employees have 
resumed employment with the 
company, including disabled 
men, in jobs as good or better 
than the ones they left. 


and 


RCA Movie Demonstrates How Music 
Is Used to Overcome Fatigue 


RCA has just issued a movie, 
“Manpower, Music, and Mo- 
rale,” urging companies to use 
recorded music in industrial 
plants to overcome key fatigue 
periods and to increase produc- 
tion. The music is piped into 
the various departments by a 
public address system that can 
also be used for broadcasting 
the news during the lunch 
hour, short safety messages 
while a new shift is going on 
the job or for a plant inter- 
communications system. 

Music that is carefully used 
can, according to the Stevens 
Institute, overcome the kev 


fatigue periods at 10:45 in the 
morning and 2:45 in the after- 
noon and increase over-all pro- 
duction. The important thing is 
that the type of music for dif 
ferent times of day be carefully 
selected and the whole day’s 
program carefully planned for 
in advance. 

It is interesting to note that 
special records have been de- 
veloped since the war for use 
in high noise areas. It is per- 
fectly possible to pipe music 
into the noisiest shop and still 
have it discernible the 
clatter of moving parts and 
heavy machines, 


above 
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Many companies think so much of suggestions they pay large sums each year to em- 
ployees for useful suggestions. A number of ideas published in this department each 
month are the same type for which companies pay regularly. Pass this department 
on to department managers for checking various short cuts and money-savers 





The die-cut mask, precut to fit the name plate, protects the name plate as 
the product is being finished, saves many hours of valuable production time 


1. Masking Stickers Save 
Finishing Time 

A NEW method of masking name and 
instruction plates, now being widely used 
in war plants, has been developed by 
Avery Adhesives. Under the new Avery 
system masking stickers are available, 
die-cut to the exact specifications of the 
manufacturer. The name plate is at- 
tached to the product on the production 
line, covered with precut masking 
sticker then painted or finished. Here- 
tofore, it was necessary to precut masks 
by hand or return the product to the 
production line to have the name plate 
attached after finishing. These masking 
stickers, in addition to being die-cut, are 
applied without moistening, stick to any 
smooth surface, are not affected by heat 
or cold, and easily peel off without leav- 
ing a trace. Many man-hours have been 
cut, war plants report, by using this new 
procedure. Of course, the idea of using a 
masking sticker in various finishing op- 
erations, such as striping for borders 
and other decorations is not new, but as 
a rule they have all been custom cut on 
the job. But with precut stickers, die-cut 
to size, much time has been saved. 
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2. “‘Frisco’’ Lines Have 
Girl Passenger Agents 


FIVE young ladies, one at St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Oklahoma City, Dallas, and 
Tulsa, have been appointed as depot 
passenger representatives in these cities. 
They work in an attractive uniform and 
will carry on the work which has tradi- 
tionally been done by men passenger 
agents. The uniform is a tailored suit, 
with a military type cap and dark col- 
ored necktie, somewhat mannish in ap- 
pearance, but attractive and neat. It is 
believed women may do such a good job 
in these positions that the future will see 
female passenger agents at many rail- 
road stations. 


3. Names on Statement 
Stubs for Filing 


A WRITER in the White Collar Girl 
department of the Chicago Tribune com- 
plains that stubs of bills which customers 
keep for record purposes often do not 
carry the name of the company render- 
ing the bill. This writer reminds us that 
it is a needless annoyance when filing 
these stubs because no one can remember 


whose stub it is if the name does not 
appear. It seems reasonable to suggest 
that every company which renders 

tear-apart statement or bill (similar tc 
the telephone companies’ bills) should 
see to it that the name, address, an 
telephone number of the company are 
printed on the stub which the customer 
retains, as well as on the section which 
is to be returned with the remittance 


4. Report on Deductions 
As People Leave 


CHICAGO, Burlington and Quincy and 
other railroads have hit upon a_ plan 
which saves time at the year’s end when 
all W-2 reports (withholding receipts) 
must be sent to the government. When 
the October salaries are paid, all em 
ployee record cards are run through the 
tabulating machines, then matched wit! 
all former cards. The cards which do not 
match up with the October records are 
cards for people who have left the road’s 
employ. Therefore, they have been paid 
all the money they will receive for th 
year. The W-2 forms are then completed 
to relieve the peak of work which comes 
in January in completing the forms be- 
tween the final pay and the date of sub 
mitting the forms to the government. 


5. Termination Loans 
For Small Business 


BRIGADIER General D. N. Hauseman, 
director of the readjustment division of 
the Army Service Forces, in a recent 
talk at a clinic conducted by the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
urged business men to recommend ter- 
mination loans for “the lower-tier sub 
contractors’ interim financing needs.” U; 
to now the banks have been called upo: 
for very few war contract terminatio: 
loans, he said. Some observers report 
that the small number of loans made 
have been due to the slow contract set 
tling situation which now prevails. Arm) 
officials place the fault for slow closing 
of contracts with business itself, denyin; 
that government regulations have slowe:! 
up settlements. Out of 4,000 unsettled 
terminations, 3,000 were not settled be- 
cause some contractors had not acted 
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Another of the series of designs prepared by the Armstrong Cork Company for 
retail stores; this modern florist shop design is offered free to all retail florists 


declared General Hauseman. He also 
claimed that prime contractors were not 
paying subcontractors quickly after their 
own claims were settled. He called at- 
tention to one company which has had 
100 terminations to the value of forty- 
three million dollars, but which is still 
keeping subcontractors waiting for their 
money. 


6. Pullman Shows Where 
Its Sales Dollar Goes 


IN LARGE space newspaper advertis- 
ing, Pullman-Standard Car Manufactur- 
ing Company shows, in a large chart, 
how its sales dollar is disbursed. From 
its books, it takes the following figures. 


Taxes paid to federal, state, and 
local governments, excluding 
taxes withheld from employees’ 
pay and turned over to the gov- 
ernment 

Salaries and expense of general 
offices (exclusive of compensa- 
_tion paid to officers) 


sami power, fuel, repairs, and 
other expenses of operating our 
factories . pce 

Suppliers of material entering into 
our product.... 

Compensation of officers of our 
company a 

To provide funds for replacement 
of factory buildings and equip- 
ment due to wear and tear and 
obsolescence ... 

Profit subject to possible decrease 
through mandatory revision of 
prices by reason of the Renego- 
tiation Act, and subject further 
to the ultimate liquidation of in- 
ventories without loss upon gen- 
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eral termination of war con- 
tracts and expense of getting 
back into commercial work when 
the war is over 


Total 


In a statement announcing the figures, 
the company says: “As stewards and 
trustees of wartime operations of na- 
tional importance, and of traditions and 
policies affecting human welfare, Pull- 
man-Standard is deeply conscious of its 
responsibility to the American public. 
For public information, therefore, we 
publish this report of our distribution of 
sales income during 1944—our fourth 
year as an arsenal of war.” 


7. Open House to Honor 
Guest, Show New Plant 


FREDERIC GOUDY, one of the 
country’s most famous type designers, 
was induced to visit the opening of a 
new plant by Monsen-Chicago, trade 
typographers. As an honor to the famed 
designer and to show the new plant to 
its customers, the company held open 
house, inviting all representatives of the 
advertising, lithographic, and letterpress 
divisions of the graphic arts industries 
to attend the open house. The new plant 
is fluorescent lighted, with much sound 
absorbing acoustical tile to eliminate 
noises. Special booths are built for each 
team of proofreaders so they can work 
without the nervous tension created by 
the usual noise of typesetting machines. 
Many of the visitors were anxious for an 
opportunity to honor Mr. Goudy, as well 
as to see the new plant which is believed 
to be one of the most modern of its 
kind in the country. 


| a few of the many reasons why A- 





America’s Most 
WIDELY USED 
Photo-copy Equipment 
A-PE-CO “Ahod exact 


Photo-Copyer 





Photo-Copyer 


‘55 


Copies up to 


18" x 22” “A Business Necessity” 


Say Executives 

159 tested uses... accuracy... operating ease 

- Saves time . . . speeds work—these are only 
PE-CO is 
America’s most widely used photo-copy system. 
And A-PE-CO is lowest in price. 

Photo-Copies Made Instantly of: 

LETTERS TRACINGS FINANCIAL RECORDS 
BLUEPRINTS CONFIDENTIAL PAPERS CONTRACTS 

. , anything written, printed, drawn, or photo- 
graphed, on one or both sides. Easy to read, per- 
manent, legally accepted. 

Send for This Useful Folder 

In your own office or shop, any inexperienced 
employee can make A-PE-CO photo-copies. No 
technical training. No darkroom. Needed now 
for reconversion, new planning, sales development. 
A-PE-CO folder tells you how you can use this 
modern method in your office. Send for it—today. 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. D-15, Chicago 14, Ill. 
Representatives in principal cities and Canada 





JUST PUBLISHED! 


THE SCIENTIFIC 
SELECTION 
OF SALESMEN 


By J. L. Rosenstein, Director of Per- 
sonnel Research Foundation, and Vice- 
President of the Sheldon School, Chicago 
259 pages, 544x8, $3.00 
A method to help you make sure, before 
costly trial-and-error hiring, just which 
men are equipped to meet successfully 
the requirements of the particular sales 
job. It's stuff that’s been through all the 
tests, replacing instinct and hunches 
with solid, scientific fact. 


—_ 
The first book to deseribe the actual procedures 
used by the consulting psychologist and selec- 
tion expert, it gives techniques applicable to 
practically every phase of sales effort, large and 
small—wholesale, retail, specialty, direct and 
chain store sales personnel. 

The book shows how to use selection profiles, the 
interview, references, and tests as a unified selection 
device; how to revamp your application blank; which 
tests are best for your purposes; and how to tabulate 
data and make a judgment based squarely on the 
records, 

Free Examination—Send Coupon 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., N.Y.C. 18 
Send me Rosenstein’s The Scientific Selection of 
Salesmen for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 
10 days I will send $3.00, plus few cents postage, or 
return book postpaid (Postage paid on cash orders.) 
Name... 

Address 

City and State 

Position... 

Company . . AB-1-45 
(Books sent on approval in the United States only.) 
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The war production record of American factories amazed the world. It also proved 
that high production depends on proper tooling and a high degree of mechanization. 
Office managers know that obsolete equipment in the office means delays and higher 
costs in every phase of production. That is why they check these pages for new ideas 














Electronic Machine 
Speeds Dictation 


THE NEW Dictaphone Electronic dic- 
tating machine, through application of 
electronic principles and the use of elec- 
tronic tubes for recording, enlarges the 
scope and convenience of the Dictaphone, 
and brings new facilities for getting 
things done to both the executive and 
his secretary. It is available in two types 
of recording machines: The ADT and 
the ACT models. The ADT model, illus- 
trated above, picks up the voice through 
a desk microphone which is designed for 
use where acoustic conditions permit 
proper “distance recording.” This allows 
the dictator complete freedom of action. 
He can move his head or hands, turn 
about in his chair, while talking in a 
normal conversational tone. A convenient 
hand control enables him to start and 
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stop recording at will, and corrections 
and “playbacks” are easily made. The 
clarity and naturalness of reproduction 
make the work of transcribers easier and 
more rapid. With less favorable acoustic 
conditions, the ACT model, equipped 
with a combination hand control and 
“close-talking” microphone which is held 
near but not touching the lips, allows 
almost comparable freedom while dic- 
tating. With Dictaphone ADT and ACT 
machines, simply by throwing a switch, 
you can record all or any part of a local 
or long distance telephone conversation. 
Recording starts and stops in response 
to the same start-and-stop control used 
for dictation. Across-the-desk conversa- 
tions can also be recorded. The desk 
microphone acts as a loud-speaker for 
playbacks which may be heard simul- 
taneously by a group in conference. Ask 
Dictaphone Corporation for more details. 


Lamp Changer Reduces 
Accident Hazard 


THE C-B TOOL Company has a new 
Lamp Changer which permits the re- 
moval and replacement of fluorescent 
tubes easily and with considerably less 
accident hazard. By a turn of the operat- 
ing handle the lamp changer jaws are 
clamped around the tube. Another slight 
twist of the handle releases the tube 
from its socket. It is lowered, removed 
from the jaws, replaced with a new tube, 
raised to its position and inserted. All 
this is done from the floor, by one per- 
son. Extension sections may be inserted 
in the handle to provide any length that 
may be desired. 
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Deductax Simplifies 
Tax Computations 


DEDUCTAX, an extremely simple and 
practical device for speeding accurate 
computation of 1945 withholding tax 


deductions, has just been announced by 


the Systems Division of Remington 
Rand Ine. An exclusive, patented ar- 
rangement of listing the more than 
ninety sets of figures brings the correct 
deduction amount for any wage bracket 
directly opposite the amount earned by 
the employee. This insures ease of read- 
ing, accurate recording, and speedy 
operation. Any payroll clerk can learn 
to use Deductax in a few minutes, oper- 
ating it with the left hand, leaving the 
right hand free for recording results. It 
is sturdily built of noncritical metal, 
and is small and compact. 
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Hanging Folders Offer 
Better Filing Method 


THE OXFORD Pendaflex introduces an 
improved basic filing principle to take 
the hard work out of filing, save space, 
and reduce cost. Two simple steps con- 
vert any letter or legal file for Pendaflex 
filing. First, place the frame in the 
drawer, then hang folders on the frame 
and the file is ready for this streamlined 
method. With hanging folders there can 


be no “V” spaces because the folders 
remain in a vertical position, eliminating 
leaning and sagging. A folder momen- 
tarily removed from the file for reference 
is easily replaced because the space re- 
mains open during its removal, and only 
a very few inches of working space is 
needed for reference work. Every folder 
will expand to 1%, inches; no follower 
or compressor block is necessary which 
adds an extra inch or so to drawer space. 
Slant celluloid tabs are always visible 
and may be adjusted to any position; 
headings remain clean and_ readable. 
Pendaflex is also ideal for filing catalogs 
because all sizes and shapes can be ac- 
commodated. Oxford Filing Supply Com- 
pany makes the Pendaflex. 


Steel Cabinets for 
Flat Storage 


THE LYON Blueprint Cabinet, es- 
pecially designed for safe, flat storage of 
valuable drawings, tracings, blueprints, 
charts, photographs, and other large 
papers, is again available. The cabinet 
has a rigid steel frame for continuous 
perfect alignment of drawers. All draw- 
ers and compartments within drawers 
are equipped with hinged paperweights 
in front and protecting hoods in the rear 
which insure that the contents will re- 
main flat at all times. Partitions are 
standardized and interchangeable. The 
cabinets are available in two sizes (40x 
233,x17 and 44x233,x13), in green baked 
enamel. For complete information write 
to Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 














Is your check 


good for 30c 


NO doubt your Payroll 


checks are good for 
their face value, but the clerical 
cost of making up the Payroll 
may be as high as 30c a check. 
Paying in cash, only substitutes 
a Payroll slip and in either case 
the accompanying records 
must be made. 


TARCO Payroll System (for 
checks or cash) makes 1 writ- 
ing do the work of 3, eliminat- 
ing unnecessary transcriptions. 
Cut your Payroll-making costs. 


Send for a FREE sample 
of TARCO Payroll Forms 


TALLMAN, ROBBINS 


LOOSE LEAF AND FILING EQUIPMENT 
316 West Superior Street 
Gi LL ey-VelO me) ILLINOIS 
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The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editor. 














“Pick up a mirror—look 
into it—you will see 
the World’s Greatest 
Safety Device!” 


That’s a sample of the kind of 
thing you will find in the new 
safety booklet — “SAFE-OLOGY” 
—written by Grant Shay, Director 
of Safety for Mills Industries, Inc., 
Chicago. With its new “down-to- 
earth’? humorous approach, 
“SAFE-OLOGY” is proving to be 
one of the most effective booklets 
on safety for distributing to em- 
ployees. Costs only two cents each 
when ordered in lots of one thou- 
sand. Send today on your letter- 
head for a complimentary sample 
copy of “SAFE-OLOGY.” When 
you read it, you will want every 
employee to get one. 


The Dartnell Corporation 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chieago 40, Illinois 














151. GRAPH-A-MATIC CONTROL 
FOR SALES MANAGEMENT. A new 


ninety-six-page study especially pre- © 


pared for the use of every business man 
and sales executive in making plans for 
the selective selling needed to avoid un- 
employment and depression in 194X. 
Selling, economists agree, will be the 
most vital factor in determining the im- 
mediate progress of each business or- 
ganization and the future of our coun- 
try, and on it will depend tomorrow’s 
production, payrolls, and profits. This 
guide to effective sales management, into 
which has gone more than two years’ 
preparation, is one of the most complete 
brochures ever offered on any adminis- 
trative control system. It is designed to 
help generate effective sales power 
needed in the years ahead; to assist sales 
organizations in developing effective con- 
trol systems and practical operating 
procedures. The entire ninety-six pages 
have been carefully indexed for ready 
reference. And the contents covers such 
pertinent items as: Market analysis the 
basis of selling; advantages of a sales 
control record; three major elements of 
control; collecting the facts; recording 
the facts; the sales power of organized 
facts; using the facts, and other items. 


* * 


152. DICTAPHONE EDUCATIONAL 
FORUM. A bimonthly publication is- 
sued by the Dictaphone Corporation. 
Each issue contains interesting articles 
on the education and training of office 
workers, contributions by leading edu- 
cators, descriptions of working condi- 
tions in well-known companies and the 
systems they have in use, and many other 
features. Dictaphone will be glad to add 
your name to its regular mailing list. 


* * * 


153. CAN ELECTRONICS IMPROVE 
YOUR PRODUCT? An attractive, thir- 
ty-two-page, illustrated book designed to 
help executives seeking sources for elec- 
tronic features to be incorporated into 
mass production products. This guide- 
book gives executives and engineers a 
condensed and nontechnical approach to 
electronics. For example, it answers the 
question, What is electronics? simply by 
stating that “if it has a tube in it, it’s an 
electronic device.” The book provides 
information regarding Operadio’s facili- 


ties and capacity for the production of 
electronic subassemblies and parts, with 
basic organization for electronics product 
development fully described. 


* . . 


154. CARRIER AIR CONDITIONING 
HAS BEEN A PRODUCTION TOOI 
FOR INDUSTRY SINCE 1902. Carrier 
presents information on air conditioning, 
refrigeration, and industrial heating in 
an eight-page folder. Its handbook style 
makes reference easy and adds to it: 
general usefulness in selecting air-con 
ditioning apparatus and related equip 
ment that will perform its functions effi 
ciently and economically. 


* * * 


155. CHECK LIST FOR THE INTRO 
DUCTION OF NEW CONSUMER 
PRODUCTS. This forty-two-page docu 
ment is No. 41 in a series offered by th« 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com 
merce. After a new product is finished 
many problems still remain to be solved 
This check list is offered as a workin; 
tool to the manufacturer who wants t 
make sure he has thought his merchan 
dising and selling problems through be 
fore the actual introduction of the prod 
uct. The list is divided into six parts: 
1. The users of the product; 2. channel: 
of distribution; 3. competition; 4. manu 
facturer’s price policy; 5. selling an 
promotion; 6. legal and related problems 


* * * 


156. RAILROADS. A thorough field in 
vestigation resulted in this eighty-eight 
page railroad survey. The first twenty 
four pages of the book outline the prob 
lems railroads have had to face in recent 
years and how they were successfull) 
met. The remainder of the book is de 
voted to individual analyses of thirt; 
leading railroad companies, giving charts 
of the distribution of revenues in 1940, 
earning records through 1943, financial! 
positions, the outlook for each line, ani 
other pertinent data. 


* * * 


157. POSTWAR BUYING PLANS 
FOR FAMILIES IN THE WOR 
CESTER AREA. A postwar buying 
pattern is revealed in this survey of the 
buying intentions after the war of a 
typical American community of 235,000 
people. The report is unusually com- 
prehensive and gives answers to such 
questions as: Intent to buy a new radio, 
intent to purchase an automobile, intent 
to buy last models before war or wait 
for new models, ability to buy postwar, 
specific purposes for saving money, 
preference for advertised vs. nonadver 
tised brands, most important factor whe 
buying regularly from a store, chang 

in family income since Pearl Harbor. 


* * - 


158. AAF IN INDUSTRY. Dust, or 
of industry’s most troublesome problem 
is the subject of this interesting an 
well-illustrated booklet which explaii 
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SERVICES and SUPPLIES 





Incorporating Services 





PELAWARE CORPORATIONS organized and 
epresented; request free form. COLONIAL 
CHARTER COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware. 


> 





Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 


This advertising service of 35 years’ recog- 
nized standing negotiates for high-salaried, 
supervisory, technical and executive posi- 
tions. Procedure will be individualized to | 
your personal requirements and will not 
conflict with Manpower Commission. Re- 
taining fee protected by refund provision. 
Identity covered and present position pro- 
tected. Send for details. R. W. BIXBY, 
INC., 201 Delward Bldg., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 





Used Business Equipment 





WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED? 
or want to sell? We buy and sell all kinds of 
otfice equipment, specializing in Visible Equip- 
ment, such as Kardex, Acme, International 
Visible, and other makes. Write us. 

F. H. HEINEMAN, 4 N. 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


ELLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding, 
Calculating, all makes office machines. ROBERT 
NOVAK, 529 So. Wells, Chicago. 








Branch Office Services 





VARIOUS PLANS, Folder free. PROTEC- 
TION INCORPORATED, Confederation Bldg., 
Montreal, Canada. 





Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for salee ADAM FISHER CO., 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 





Surplus Sales 





SALVAGE AND SURPLUS SALES REVIEW, 
covers ever mounting War Properties. Profit 
through Weekly Service Rate $2.00 per month. 
Write to SALVAGE AND SURPLUS SALES 
REVIEW, 623 W. Ridgewood, San Antonio 1, 
Texas. 





Printed Forms 





Cut Costs with 
DARTNELL FORMS 


Save Time and Money 


SALESMAN’S APPLICATION BLANK—Used by 
more than 3,000 concerns to find weak points 
in applicants for positions as salesmen. A 
four-page form embodying best features of 
many forms. 814x11 inches. 


Write for FREE Samples 


DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 
4660 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 40, Ill. 
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the various kinds of dust and how to 
control them. Then it discusses the sub- 
ject of filtered air and its use in indus- 
trial operations for: Industrial air con- 
ditioning, drying operations, product 
finishing, cooling electrical equipment, in- 
dustrial ventilation, and other miscel- 
laneous industrial applications. 


. * * 


159. FORTY-PLUS. The title of this 
little booklet refers to age. A summary 
of some of the problems of the increas- 
ing class of employees—those from 40 to 
65—is given in the booklet, and it offers 
suggestions for a constructive plan of 
operation in order that the years after 
40 may be made more productive for 
both employer and employee. 


. * 7 


1510. REHABILITATION. Another lit- 
tle booklet from the same company 
covers the following important items in 
postwar planning and the rehiring of 
returning servicemen: Crippled and 
maimed. What can industry do? What 
about the smaller industry? War neuro- 
ses and diseases. 


* * a2 


1511. BUYING CAPITOL OF A 
GREAT EMPIRE. Reducing the cost 
and increasing the efficiency of distribu- 
tion methods are the chief aims of The 
Merchandise Mart, according to this 
large, handsome brochure which tells how 
these aims are being accomplished. It 
describes the unique facilities of this 
Chicago institution which is making full 
use of the city’s natural advantages and 
has developed a service of vital im- 
portance to the nation’s merchants and 
manufacturers. It also contains facts and 
figures concerning the growth and ex- 
pansion of Chicago. 


* = * 


Requests for these booklets may be sent 
either direct to the company, or check 
the number below, clip and attach your 
company letterhead and mail to the 
Editor, AMEer1IcaAn Business, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


. Systems Division, Remington Rand 
Inc., Buffalo 5, N. Y. 

. Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 17. 

. Operadio Manufacturing Company, 
St. Charles, Illinois. 

. Carrier Corporation, Syracuse 1, 
New York. 

. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, Board of Trade Building, 
Chicago. 

. Worcester Telegram-Gazette, 
Worcester, Mass. 

158. American Air Filter Company, 
Inc., First and Central Ave., 
Louisville 8, Ky. 

159, 1510. Marsh & McLennan, 164 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 

1511. John C. Goodell, general manager, 
The Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 


MANAGEMENT SERVICE 


Management-Industrial Engineers 
INDUSTRIAL METHODS ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 


228 N. LaSalle St. 
Chicago, Il. 


1611 Euelid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 





Employment Service 








G. A. Nicholson & Associates 


“Personnel Consultants” 


* * * 


HIGH GRADE EXECUTIVE 

TECHNICAL—SUPERVISORY 

ACCOUNTING & CLERICAL 
HELP FURNISHED 


* * * 
NO CHARGE TO EMPLOYER 


* 7 * o + 


CONSULT US FIRST. LET US 
PROVE WE HAVE JUST THE MAN 
YOU NEED FOR THE JOB 


G. A. Nicholson & Associates 


Wabash 3920-1-2-3-4-5 
28 EAST JACKSON CHICAGO 4 











Loop Employment Agency 
Established 1910 

- 7 * * - 

EXECUTIVE — TECHNICAL 
ACCOUNTANTS — SUPERVISORS 

FOREMEN — CLERICAL 

> > > > > 
We handle only the best. All appli- 
eants carefully screened. Write, phone 
or wire your needs. Private offices fur- 


nished for personal interviews. Come in 
and use our offices if possible. 


* * * * * 
NO CHARGE TO EMPLOYER 
* * * 


Member Chicago Association of 
Commerce 


+ * 7 * * 


LOOP EMPLOYMENT 
AGENCY 


“Chicago’s Oldest and Largest” 
28 EAST JACKSON CHICAGO 4 














Letterheads 








ILLUSTRATED SALES LETTERHEADS 


For bulletins to salesmen, sales letters, collec- 
tion letters, special letters to customers, and 
dramatized mailings of all kinds. 400 ideas and 
400 colorfully illustrated letterhead samples you 
can use, costing over $10,000. Yours for $3.00. 
Sent on approval. 


DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago 46, Ill. 


55 











WHERE TO BUY IT 





Steel Guide Tabs 


Sys 





Unbreakable spring Jaws 

clamp them firmly to cards but 

permit removal or rearrangement. 

Large openings covered by trans- 

parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red 

insertable tabels in perforated strips for typing. 

2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back. 

Sold by best stationers, US. and foreign, or sent post- 

paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 

Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
4,500 used by Georgia Railroad Bank 

Augusta, Ga. 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 377, Exeter, Nebr. 
Steel Signals 








THIS 
CARD 
o 


F 
SAMPLES 


FREE 


Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free : no oblication. 


THE H. C. cs co. $8 Beaver St. 


ort FILE 
a" SIGNALS 





Postcard Advertising 





| DYNAMIC! ATTENTION GETTING! 


Flash and Royal Border Postcards Give 
Your Message the Punch It Needs 


Send for samples today 


KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY 
501 S. Jefferson St. Chicago 7, Illinois 


Payroll Audits 








HE BOOKS / 


GENERAL CLERICAL PROCE- 
DURES. By John G. Kirk, George E. 
Mumford, and Mark H. Quay. An ex- 
cellent book on office procedures for the 
student, or for the worker in offices who 
wants to brush up on procedures. With 
one exception we can recommend the 
book. However, we do object to the in- 
clusion of many reproductions of forms 
which are obsolete in design, or which 
are poorly designed for efficient usage. 
Fortunately, the machines illustrated are 
modern, and the procedures are gen- 
erally modern and well accepted. The 
book takes up business organization and 
routine, department . by department. 
Prentice-Hall. $1.88. 


DEMOCRACY UNDER PRESSURE. 
By Stuart Chase. This is the fourth of 
the series of guidelines to America’s 
future published by the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, and we are not as favorably 
impressed by it as the first three. 
Mr. Chase is worried about the many 
skilled lobbyists who seek to influence 
legislators. He gives them, we think, 
credit for more power than they actually 
wield, and does not give sufficient value 
to the probable effect of one lobby on 
the other. That is, the work of one group 
of lobbyists canceling the work of an 
opposing group. While there have been 
many cases of dirty work at the cross- 
roads by lobbyists, some of them em- 
ployed by business, we believe that the 
average member of The Congress soon 
learns to evaluate the pressure put upon 
him for or against legislation by these 
groups, and can tell rather accurately 
when his mail piles up whether that mail 
is a spontaneous outburst of public 
sentiment or the synthetic outpouring of 
canned messages set in motion by a lob- 


byist or by some pressure organization. 
There is an impressive chapter on the 
concentration of business in a few strony 
hands. It is well for business to under- 
stand the facts which Mr. Chase reveals, 
but to many business men the story is an 
old one. Twentieth Century Fund. $1.00 


DEMOBILIZATION OF WARTIME 
ECONOMIC CONTROLS. By John 
Maurice Clark. This is one of a series of 
research studies of the Committee for 
Economic Development. The author is a 
past president of the American Eco- 
nomic Association and is known for his 
work at Colorado College, Amherst, ani 
the University of Chicago. In this book 
he considers the various economic con 
trols which are the result of war, and 
the possibilities that they can be elimi- 
nated. While much of the ground he 
covers is controversial, he steers a clear 
course and shows the circumstances un- 
der which the need for various economic 
controls may cease to exist. A valuable 
addition to the literature on postwar 
problems. McGraw-Hill. $1.75. 


PROVIDING FOR UNEMPLOYED 
WORKERS. By Richard A. Lester. An- 
other of the series of research studies 
sponsored by the Committee for Eco 
nomic Development. This is a study of 
the problems of providing employment 
for workers during the transition period 
when we go from war production to 
peace production. It considers the vari- 
ous state unemployment compensation 
plans, makes suggestions for timing, and 
brings out many facts to familiarize busi 
ness with the employment problems 
which will be faced during the transi 
tion period. McGraw-Hill. $1.50. 





t SPEND THEM 
AR PAGS FIGURING YOUR 
pot PAYROLL? 
THE PAYROLL AUDITOR 
GIVES YOU THE ANSWERS 
INSTANTLY 


Write Today for Full Details 


THE PAYROLL AUDIT COMPANY 


OWATONNA MINNESOTA 





BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS TODAY 
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